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JUNE,  igo4 


I 

PROGRESS  IX  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL 
EDUCATION' 

In  preparing  this  Annual  Survey  I  have  thought  it  to  be 
my  first  duty  to  record  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by 
the  mass  of  facts  coming  under  observation. 

The  impressions  of  an  individual  can  claim  no  absolute  au¬ 
thority  over  the  minds  of  others.  But,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  possess  relative  value  for  the  end  in  view.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  ijerson  to  prepare  the  annual  survey  of  progress 
in  religious  and  moral  education  carries  with  it  the  obligation 
of  the  appointee  to  place  himself,  sanely  and  sensitively,  in 
contact  with  the  sum  total  of  concrete  facts,  and  to  register 
the  impressions  made  by  them  upon  his  self-consciousness  as 
nearly  automatically  as  possible.  Thus,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  deliberations  of  many  minds,  working  on  many  lines,  focus 
themselves  upon  the  problem  in  hand,  and  approach  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  methods  of  procedure. 

Six  distinct  impressions  have  registered  themselves  upon 
my  mind  in  the  process  of  analyzing  and  arranging  the  body 
of  details  collected  as  the  basis  of  the  annual  survey  of  the 
field  of  religious  and  moral  education  in  this  country. 

The  first  part  of  this  address  shall  consist  in  the  enumera¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  these  six  impressions.  Stated  con¬ 
cisely,  they  are  these : 

I.  The  vastness  of  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  forces  operating  within  it. 

'  A  paper  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1904. 
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2.  Tlie  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  constructive  forces 
in  til  is  field — a  deficiency  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  un¬ 
derlying  homogeneity  of  ideal  and  of  purpose  beneath  those 
forces. 

3.  The  presence  of  certain  inimical  conditions  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  unorganized  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
better  things. 

5.  The  timeliness  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  as 
a  ixissible  agent  of  an  adecpiate  co-ordination  of  principles  and 
methods. 

6.  The  conviction  that  the  Association  records  progress  in  re¬ 
cording  at  this  early  stage  in  its  life  an  intelligent  perception 
of  the  need  of  progress. 

To  the  interpretation  of  these  impressions  I  shall  now 
proceed : 

I.  The  vastness  of  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education 
in  this  country  and  of  the  forces  operating  therein.  The  first 
year  in  the  life  of  the  Association  has  revealed  the  size  of  the 
problem  undertaken.  'I'he  general  education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  is  a  subject  the  proportions  of  which  have  licen  as¬ 
certained  by  the  labors  of  a  National  organization  of  teachers 
that  has  been  in  operation  for  years.  But  the  range  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  matters  distinctly  bearing  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  aspects  of  education  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
massed  in  bulk,  and  classified  for  investigation.  I  am  aware 
of  the  objection  raised  against  the  apparent  separation  thus 
made  of  moral  or  religious  education  from  education  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  president  of  Yale  University  contributes  a  valuable 
caution  against  arbitrary  divisions  in  the  field  of  education, 
when  he  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself:  “Speaking 
broadly,  we  disbelieve  in  the  idea  that  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  should  be  separated  from  other  instruction.  W'e  re¬ 
gard  any  good  course  in  law  or  in  ethics,  in  history,  or  in  liter¬ 
ature,  as  having  good  moral  and  religious  effects;  but  we 
should  hesitate  to  draw  up  a  scheme  that  should  separate  those 
courses  which  were  distinctively  moral  and  religious  from  those 
which  were  not.”  Dissent  from  these  sound  words  is,  I  think,. 
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impossible.  The  indirect  relation  to  character  sustained  by  all 
educational  subjects  and  methods  and  the  unwisdom  of  intro¬ 
ducing’  arbitrary  lines  of  division  may  he  assumed,  hut  this  as¬ 
sumption  does  not  reduce  the  demand  for  an  organization 
charged  with  si)ecial  duty  toward  institutions  and  subjects  di¬ 
rectly  affecting  moral  culture  and  religious  conviction.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  American  life  not  only  brings  the  people 
at  large  into  contact  with  such  institutions  and  subjects;  it 
evolves  such  institutions  and  subjects  out  of  the  common 
thinking  and  common  living  of  the  people  themselves,  upon  an 
impressive  scale  of  numerical  strength  and  ethical  significance. 
One  cannot  travel  far  in  any  section  of  the  country  without 
having  reason  to  know  that  education  in  righteousness,  and  in 
the  practice  of  religion,  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  our  national 
commonwealth,  d'he  field  covered  by  these  primary  ideas  is 
as  broad  as  the  continent  itself.  The  methods  chosen  to  ex¬ 
press  them  exhibit  every  gradation  from  weakness  to  strength, 
and  call  for  all  emotions,  from  admiration  to  compassion  and 
concern.  But  the  ideas  themselves  are  present  in  the  soul  of 
the  American  jDeople,  struggling  for  expression — demanding 
broad  and  prudent  oversight. 

2.  The  lack  of  co-oi)eration  between  the  constructive  forces 
in  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education — a  deficiency 
somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  underlying  homogeneity  of 
ideal  and  purpose  beneath  these  forces. 

The  first  annual  survey  of  this  field  brings  to  the  mind 
of  the  observer  a  striking  impression  of  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  constructive  forces  at  present  operating  in  our 
country  with  a  view  to  moral  and  religious  education.  The 
energy  is  almost  unbounded;  but,  thru  lack  of  co-ordina- 
.  tion,  much  of  its  effect,  relatively,  is  wasted.  One  is  reminded 
of  St.  Paul’s  words  concerning  Israel,  “  I  bear  them  record 
that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.” 
“  The  zeal  of  God,”  as  represented  by  popular  opinion  on  the 
side  of  moral  and  religious  education,  impresses  one  greatly  by 
its  genuineness,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  its  inventiveness;  but 
some  of  these  constructive  forces  are  working  at  cross-pur¬ 
poses  with  others;  there  is  much  duplication;  much  misapplied 
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or  non-applied  energy;  much  beating  of  the  air.  There  is  a 
striking  need  of  oversight,  not  of  mandatory  authority,  but  of 
that  higher  type  of  authority  which  is  bom  of  friendly  coun¬ 
sel  among  large-minded  men.  This  association,  for  its  con¬ 
venience,  has  divided  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  educa¬ 
tion  into  seventeen  departments:  The  Council  of  Religious 
Education;  Universities  and  Colleges;  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  ;  Churches  and  Pastors ;  Sunday  Schools ;  Private 
Schools;  Secondary  Public  Schools;  Elementary  Public 
Schools;  Teacher  Training;  Christian  Associations;  Young 
People’s  Societies;  Libraries;  the  Home;  the  Press;  Corre¬ 
spondence  Instruction ;  Summer  Assemblies ;  Religious  Art  and 
Music.  Into  whichsoever  of  these  departments  we  look, 
penetrating  beneath  the  mass  of  concrete  facts  in  search 
of  principles,  we  find  relative  lack  of  co-ordination  her 
tween  the  constructive  forces  working  in  that  section  of 
the  field.  We  obtain  evidence  that  opportunities  are  emerg¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  assimilate 
them;  or  that  men  are  groping  after  principles  by  the  llicker- 
ing  light  of  experimental  methods,  rather  than  using  methods 
that  are  the  natural  outcome  from  settled  principles.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  one' of  the  seven¬ 
teen  departments  which  exhibits  the  least  loss  of  power  thru 
indirection,  or  vagueness,  or  imperfect  self-realization,  or  du¬ 
plication  is  the  Department  of  Christian  Associations.  When 
vve  regard  the  seventeen  departments  collectively,  as  seventeen 
'coworkers  in  one  common  field,  the  lack  of  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  them  arrests  attention  and  suggests  many  searching  in¬ 
quiries.  The  waste  of  power  appears  to  be  enormous ;  the  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  systematic  co-operation  approaches  demon¬ 
stration.  Yet,  beneath  the  limitations  of  the  present  status  is 
one  countervailing  fact — the  underlying  harmony  of  ideal  and 
of  purpose.  In  method,  there  may  be  occasional  waste  of 
■energy,  indeterminate  counsel,  barren  expediency;  neverthe¬ 
less  in  purpose,  in  ideal,  men  see  eye  to  eye.  Except  for  our 
community  of  purpose  and  ideal  this  Association  could  not  have 
come  into  being.  It  is  because  our  hopes  and  our  aims  are  one 
that  we  have  organized,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  co-ordinate  our 
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methods,  and  to  consen-e  all  energy  for  the  advancement  of  our 
common  work.  The  words  of  the  president  of  Otterbein  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ohio,  may  be  accepted  as  prophetic  of  a  spirit  that 
shall  manifest  itself  thruout  the  country  as  the  purposes  of  the 
association  become  clearer  to  itself  and  better  understood  by 
the  public :  “  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  help  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  to  make  our  Christian  work  here  more 
systematic  and  thoro,  and  to  widen  its  scope.” 

3.  The  presence  of  certain  inimical  conditions  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  movement  of  the 
magnitude  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  shall  meet  only  favorable  conditions.  Evidence  is 
not  lacking  that  it  must  prepare  itself  to  deal  wisely,  patiently, 
and  sympathetically  with  opinions  and  practices  that  repre¬ 
sent  active  or  passive  resistance  of  its  policy  and  purpose.  Nor 
must  it  unadvisedly  interpret  that  resistance  as  directed  against 
religious  education,  but  as  representing  divergent  views  of  its 
relation  to  the  individual  or  to  society.  I  refer  especially  to 
three  conditions  more  or  less  inimical  to  the  broad  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  this  association:  the  restlessness  of  young 
minds  in  a  period  of  general  intellectual  transition;  the  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  or  old,  established  usages  in  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  towards  the  passive  resistance  of  educational 
progress ;  the  apparent  tendency  in  American  life  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  religious  conviction  as  an  element  of 
education  for  citizenship. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  restlessness 
of  young  minds  in  a  period  of  general  intellectual  transition, 
the  words  of  the  president  of  Brown  University  are  illuminat¬ 
ing:  “It  is  difficult,”  he  says,  “to  describe  in  a  sentence  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  any  institution.  I  believe  that  our 
moral  life  is  purer  than  at  any  previous  time.  I  believe  that 
young  college  men  to-day  find  much  more  difficulty  than  thirty 
years  ago  in  reconciling  new  views  of  the  world-order  with  the 
religious  teachings  of  their  childhood.  A  certain  state  of 
perplexity  thereby  often  results ;  but  I  believe  the  fundamental 
attachment  to  religious  conviction  is  as  great  as  ever.”  In  the 
material  that  has  come  under  my  eye  in  the  preparation  of  this 
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survey,  1  find  ground  for  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Religious  Education  Association  shall  consider  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  view  to  obtaining,  if  possible,  for  young  lives  more 
ample  assistance  in  their  school  and  college  curricula,  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  religious  difficulties  inevitably  created  by  the 
growth  of  knowledge. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  second  of  these  instances,  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  old,  established  usages  in  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  toward  the  passive  resistance  of  educational  progress, 
it  may  be  said  that  nowhere  in  the  field  is  there  more  need  of 
patience  and  consideration  than  at  the  jxjints  where  passive 
resistance  of  educational  progress  represents  attachment  to 
cherished  inheritances.  There  are  modes  of  procedure  in  public 
worship  tolerated  in  certain  parts  of  the  land  that  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  reverence  and  religious  progress;  there  are  methods 
of  instruction  practiced  in  religious  schools  that  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  incompatible  with  sound  educational  principles. 
These  methods  of  worship  and  instruction  offer,  and  for  some 
time  may  be  expected  to  offer,  a  formidable  passive  resistance 
against  which  little  is  gained  by  abruptness  and  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  inertia  generated  by  long  usage,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  born  of  familiar  personal  association,  must  be  reckoned 
with  upon  any  theory  of  substantial  progress.  The  work  of 
analysis  and  forecast  done  in  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Music,  and  the  research  conducted  in  the  Department  of  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  neither  underestimate  the  inimical  force 
of  passive  resistance  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  operation,  nor 
strengthen  that  force  by  a  jx)licy  involving  hasty  and  irritating 
procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  instance  of  an  inimical  force  that 
must  be  reckoned  with,  viz.,  the  apparent  tendency  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  religious  con¬ 
viction  as  an  element  of  education  for  citizenship,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  situation  in  secondary  public  schools,  the  State 
universities,  and  in  many  colleges  not  supported  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds  suggests  the  presence  of  this  tendency.  It  is  obvious 
that  certain  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  positive  religious 
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teaching  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  institutions  offering  train¬ 
ing  in  arts  and  sciences  to  students  of  various  faiths.  But  ap¬ 
parently  there  is  not,  at  present,  an  adequate  sense  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  religious  conviction  upon  citizenship,  or  an  adequate 
anxiety  in  view  of  the  fact  that  education  in  this  country  so 
largely  is  non-religious.  The  alertness  of  pedagogical  leaders 
upon  every  question  of  intellectual  advance  stands  in  alarm¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  lack  apparent  in  certain  quarters  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  promoting  religious  conviction  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  for  citizenship.  In  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  which  I  have  been  conducting  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  there  be  a  tendency  in 
American  life  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  religious  con¬ 
viction  as  an  element  of  education  for  citizenship,  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  from  the  president  of  a  State  university  containing 
nearly  a  thousand  students  represents  an  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  which,  I  fear,  is  not  uncommon.  He  replies :  “  The 
University,  of  course,  is  a  State  Institution,  consequently  no 
religious  doctrines  whatever  are  taught  in  the  Institution.  We 
have  only  one  hour  per  week  set  apart  for  Chapel  purposes,  but 
the  students  are  left  entirely  free  as  to  whether  they  attend 
these  exercises.  So  far  as  I  observe,  the  moral  and  religious 
tone  in  the  University  is  fairly  good.”  It  is  gratifying  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  heads  of  certain  State  and  private  institutions 
indications  of  the  gravest  concern  in  view  of  the  significance 
for  citizenship  of  a  practically  non-religious  education,  and  to 
be  assured  of  their  hearty  appreciation  of  voluntary  movements 
on  the  part  of  students  to  supply  themselves  with  religious  op¬ 
portunities  not  offered  in  their  curriculum.  But  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation  suggests  the  fear  that,  in  American  life 
in  general,  too  little  appreciation  exists  of  the  obligation  to 
surround  our  youth  with  religious  ideals  and  influences  of¬ 
ficially  associated  with  the  institutions  that  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  training  on  other  lines.  It  is  my  conviction,  based  upon 
material  gathered  at  first-hand  for  this  annual  survey,  that 
by  reason  of  a  tendency  toward  tolerant  non-religion,  which 
is  growing  in  American  life,  this  Association  is  challenged  to 
<levote  its  best  endeavors  to  awaken  and  to  educate  a  public 
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sense  of  religion  as  a  vital  part  of  education  for  good  cit¬ 
izenship. 

4.  In  analyzing  and  arranging  the  body  of  details  collected 
as  the  basis  of  this  annual  survey,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  of  unorganized  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  better 
things.  The  country  is  filled  with  unclassified  aspirations. 
The  tendency  toward  tolerant  non-religion  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  is  counteracted  by  an  earnestness  which  even  now  is 
in  the  process  of  self-adjustment  to  new  religious  conditions, 
and  only  imj)erfectly  understands  itself.  In  the  Church,  in  the 
College,  in  the  Press,  in  the  Family  unorganized  sentiment 
favoring  the  better  things  is  becoming  more  pronounced,  and 
relatively  more  authoritative.  The  influence  of  psychology 
upon  the  moral  point  of  view  is  potent.  All  questions  affecting 
personal,  domestic,  and  social  well-being,  are  restated  in  terms 
suggested  by  the  new  conceptions  of  individuality.  And  it  is 
a  beautiful  fact  that  this  aspiration  for  a  greater  and  better 
use  of  life  is  the  force  that  is  drawing  together  those  who 
differ  in  their  sectarian  affiliations,  their  theological  convic¬ 
tions,  or  their  political  opinions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  new  spirit 
of  desire  for  the  better  things  that  these  differences  which  are 
the  proper  result  of  independence  and  intelligence  are  less  and 
less  regarded  as  involving  personal  alienation  or  mutual  dis¬ 
trust. 

We  are  loving  and  honoring  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  matters  of  opinion,  because  we  are  finding  out  that,  in  our 
aspirations  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness  and  the  spread  of 
religion,  we  are  thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  praying  the 
same  prayer:  “  Thy  kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.”  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  one¬ 
ness  in  aspiration,  as  communications  have  arrived  fspm 
institutions  differing  widely  in  their  respective  attitudes  'to¬ 
ward  denominational  and  critical  questions.  A  calm  review  of 
the  situation,  following  a  careful  analysis  of  extensive  data, 
suggests  the  hope  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  country,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  large  recent  advances  in  psychological  and  social 
thinking,  are  in  a  state  of  aspiration,  if  not  of  expectancy, 
waiting  for  some  directive  agency,  sufficiently  broad,  compre- 
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hensive,  non-partisan  and  wise  to  organize  and  apply  these 
energies  upon  a  basis  of  systematic  co-operation. 

5.  The  timeliness  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  as 
a  possible  agent  for  the  adequate  co-ordination  of  principles 
and  methods  in  the  various  departments  of  the  field.  It  will 
be  seen  that  if  this  be  the  function  of  this  Association,  it  is  a 
function  innocent  of  any  purpose  to  assume  authority  over  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  to  promulgate  the  opinion  of  any  school  of 
thought.  If  the  Association  were  to  assume  authority  over  in¬ 
stitutions  or  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  opinions,  it  would 
thereby  disqualify  itself  from  discharging  the  duty  wdiich  is  the 
reason  for  its  existence.  Apparently  the  psychological  moment 
has  arrived,  in  the  moral  and  religious  evolution  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  when  many  mighty  forces,  working  in  the  same  field,  for 
the  same  high  ends,  need  a  medium  of  intercommunication. 
They  need  this  medium  for  mutual  self-realization  and  for  prac¬ 
tical  systematic  co-operation.  Here  are  seventeen  great  forces 
working  simultaneously  for  the  moral  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country:  The  Council  of  Religious  Education; 
Universities  and  Colleges;  Theological  Seminaries;  Churches 
and  Pastors;  Sunday  Schools;  Private  Schools;  Secondary 
Public  Schools ;  Elementary  Public  Schools;  Teacher  Training; 
Christian  Associations;  Young  People’s  Societies;  Libraries; 
the  Home ;  the  Press ;  Correspondence  Instruction ;  Summer  As¬ 
semblies;  Religious  Art  and  Music.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  end, 
if  these  seventeen  groups  of  noble  aspiration  and  endeavor  re¬ 
main  segregated  from  one  another?  Is  it  in  accordance  with 
scientific  principles  that  such  segregation  should  exist?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  duplication  of  effort,  or  unintentional  antago¬ 
nisms  and  misunderstandings,  or  waste  of  energy  through 
misdirection  may  occur  by  reason  of  this  segregation  of  in¬ 
terests  working  in  a  common  field  for  a  common  end?  Is  it 
not  possible,  even,  that  the  lack  of  correspondence  arising  from 
segregation  may  hinder  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God? 

The  Religious  Education  Association  appears  to  have  come, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  afford  relief  from  the  segrega- 
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tion  of  interests  that  exist  for  a  common  end.  The  need  of 
such  relief  is  seen  in  the  tendency  toward  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  certain  of  the  forces  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 
Theological  Seminaries  are  tetiding  toward  closer  relations 
with  Universities;  Christian  Associations  with  Universities. 
Colleges,  Seminaries  and  Secondary  Schools;  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  and  Libraries  are  drawing  closer  to  Sunday  Schools. 
These  are  examples  of  involuntary  reciprocity  of  influences, 
brought  about  by  advance  in  the  science  of  education.  The 
Religious  Education  Association  stands  for  the  scientific 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  reciprocal  influence  between 
forces  working  for  a  common  end  in  a  common  field.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  reciprocity  is  necessary  in  order  to  mutual  self- 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  co-operating  forces,  and  in  order 
to  conserve  energy  for  wise  distribution  and  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation.  It  represents  a  modern  illustration  of  St.  Paul’s  theory 
of  unification  for  service  among  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ:  “  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.” 

6.  An  examination  of  the  material  collected  as  the  basis  for 
this  first  annual  survey  convinces  me  that  the  Assixiation 
records  progress  in  recording,  at  this  early  stage  in  its  life,  an 
intelligent  jXTception  of  the  need  of  progress  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  it.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Association  stands 
for  a  larger  synthesis  than  heretofore  has  been  attempted  in 
the  field  of  moral  and  religious  education.  The  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  this  larger  synthesis  is  the  collection 
of  evidence  showing  that  a  need  exists  for  such  synthetic  ef¬ 
fort.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished,  it  will  api>ear  that  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  re¬ 
quired  has  been  obtained.  Thru  the  study  of  this  evidence, 
the  association  shall  gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  problem 
with  which  it  proposes  to  deal,  and  shall  l>e  in  a  position  to 
take  up  methods  of  procedure  in  view  of  the  existing  opportu¬ 
nity.  So  far  as  it  is  piossible  to  pronounce,  in  this  survey,  upon 
the  degree  of  encouragement  afforded  by  the  evidence  already 
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collected,  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  great.  This  api>ears  from 
the  cordial  res^xjuses  of  those  representing  diverse  schools  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinion.  New  brotherhood  of 
moral  and  religious  effort  seems  to  be  developing  wherein  con¬ 
scientious  differences  in  matters  of  belief  and  of  practice  no 
longer  impede,  but  rather  add  freedom  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  to,  the  common  eagerness  of  all  good  men  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  righteousness  and 
reverence. 

The  e\  idence  collected  in  these  responses  exhibits  the  large 
amount  of  sound  thinking  and  of  good  work  already  present 
in  every  de]jartment  of  the  field  of  moral  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  Ne\er  was  a  nation  more  blessed  than  ours  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  right-minded  educational  leaders,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  land  as  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  light-bearers  in  their  generation;  holding  forth,  for  the 
confirmation  or  the  correction  of  others,  ideals,  principles, 
methods  worthy  of  imitation.  To  bring  these  leaders  into 
systematic  co-operation,  so  that  their  individual  earnestness 
jind  excellence  shall  become  a  cumulative  force  for  the  making 
and  guiding  of  right-minded  public  opinion — this,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  non-partisan  devotion  to  the  country’s  good, 
is  the  aim  of  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

Thus  far  1  have  sought  to  record  the  impressions  made  upon 
my  mind  by  the  great  mass  of  material  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Survey.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  receive  this  material  and  to  analyze  it  without  i)reju- 
dice  of  any  kind ;  reixjrting  as  nearly  automatically  as  iK)Ssible 
what  appears  to  be  the  present  state  of  our  problem. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  shall  off’er 
some  observations  upon  a  few  of  the  departments  of  moral 
and  religious  education,  as  such  departments  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  been  indicated  by  the  Association. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  make  this  survey  a  catalog 
of  details,  but  rather  a  record  of  suggestive  considerations 
reached  by  the  study  of  details — I  shall  introduce  occasional 
details  merely  far  purposes  of  illustration. 
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1.  The  Department  of  Religious  Art  and  Music  represents 
a  section  of  the  educational  held  where  reconstructive  work 
requires  to  be  done  from  the  foundations.  The  growth  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  our  country  has  been  rapid ;  relatively  detached 
from  historical  influences ;  largely  affected  by  considerations  of 
necessity  or  expediency;  deficient  in  restraints  which  are  im¬ 
posed  by  the  adoption  of  a  carefully  thought  out  method  of 
procedure.  As  a  result,  critical  observers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  conditions  inviting  the 
most  careful  and  thoro  reconstruction.  The  questions  involved 
in  such  reconstruction  will  be,  among  others,  the  following: 
Church  building,  viewed  not  in  its  mechanical  or  sumptuary 
aspects,  but  as  a  form  for  embodying  religious  sentiment,  and 
as  a  method  of  molding  that  religious  sentiment;  Church 
music,  not  as  a  technical  branch  of  composition  or  perform^ 
ance,  but  as  an  outlet  for  devotion,  and  as  a  constraining  and 
uplifting  influence  upon  both  the  devout  and  the  undevout: 
Hymnody  regarded  as  a  channel  for  both  expression  and  im¬ 
pression  in  religious  services  of  every  degree ;  and,  still  further, 
the  whole  literary  and  liturgical  side  of  public  worship,  in 
which  the  popular  religious  spirit  embodies  itself,  and  by 
which,  in  turn,  it  receives  its  form.  Upon  these  and  kindred 
questions  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  to  work,  having  in  view  to  gain  a  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  existing  conditions,  to  ascertain  what  changes  and  ad¬ 
vances  are  desirable  in  the  several  questions  touched  by  the 
Department  of  Religious  Art  and  Music,  and  to  advocate 
methods  by  which  common  thought  and  practice  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  move  in  the  directions  that  may  seem  desirable. 
It  will  be  seen  that  between  this  department  and  those  of 
Churches  and  Pastors,  and  Sunday  Schools,  comparison  of 
views  and  interchange  of  methods  will  be  constant. 

2,  The  Department  of  Libraries  already  contributes  im¬ 
portant  elements  to  the  general  value  of  the  Association.  Its 
inquiries  have  brought  out  suggestions  of  great  interest  touch¬ 
ing  modes  in  which  Libraries  may  augment  (and  in  many 
cases  are  augmenting)  their  effectiveness  in  ministering  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  communities.  One  of 
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these  modes  consists  in  inviting  counsel  from  leading  members 
of  the  community,  representing  various  faiths,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  bearing  upon  the  religious  side  of  culture. 
Another  mode  of  effective  Library  service  appears  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  movement  to  bring  Sunday-school  Libraries  into  co-oper¬ 
ative  relations  with  General  Libraries;  relations  which  are  be¬ 
ginning  at  certain  points  to  invest  the  Sunday-school  Library 
with  new  dignity,  making  it  a  true  instrument  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  worthily  corresponding  with  the  new  ^jedagogical  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  entering  into  the  Sunday  school. 

3.  The  Department  of  Sunday  Schools  is  engaged  in  a  field 
of  research  where  the  abundance  of  material  is  equaled  by  the 
absence  of  co-ordination  in  its  use  for  educational  ends.  Re¬ 
ligious  earnestness,  energy  in  organization,  zeal  for  progress, 
numerical  strength,  are  at  the  basis  of  this  powerful  movement. 
But  its  application  of  power  for  educational  result  is,  as  yet, 
relatively  unsatisfactory.  In  many  parts  of  this  country  is  a 
more  or  less  developed  conviction  that,  as  an  instrument  of  re¬ 
ligious  education,  the  Sunday  School  requires  to  be  brought 
into  closer  correspondence  with  the  established  principles  of 
psychology  and  education;  the  collection  of  data  already  in 
the  possession  of  this  department  seems  to  show  that,  viewed 
in  the  largest  relations,  tlie  present  state  of  Sunday-school  de¬ 
velopment  is  tentative  and  provisional.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that,  if  the  Religious  Education  Association  shall 
conduct  its  investigations  with  scientific  thoroness,  and  shall 
in  due  course  shape  its  recommendations  with  that  freedom 
from  partisanship  which  is  worthy  of  an  organisation  assum¬ 
ing  to  represent  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  become  in 
time  a  medium  thru  which  this  whole  extended  and  complex 
movement  of  the  religious  training  of  youth  shall  pass  beyond 
its  present  state  of  experimentation  and  attain  complete  edu¬ 
cational  self-consciousness.  In  that  day  the  Sunday  school 
shall  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the  educational  system,  and 
the  Bible  shall  wield  its  Divine  influence  over  the  conduct  and 
character  of  our  youth.  I  must  refer  in  this  connection  to  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  Department  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  the  Department  of  Young  People’s  Societies.  It  is  in- 
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spiring-  tu  retlect  upon  the  rapid  advance  that  may  be  made  in 
the  educati(jnal  value  of  Sunday  schools  if  complete  co-opera- 
tion  of  these  cognate  interests  can  be  secured.  Development 
of  ilible  study  in  Young  People's  Societies  is  a  very  striking 
feature  of  recent  progress.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited 
the  remarkable  advance  in  this  direction  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  Epworth  League,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
text-books  prepared  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  ^Method- 
ist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  of  these  text-lxxtks,  Studies 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  was  issued  in  November,  1901.  By  the 
end  of  that  calendar  year  it  had  been  taken  up  by  295  classes 
with  4500  members.  By  the  end  of  the  next  calendar  year, 
these  numbers  had  been  increased  to  863  classes  with  13.737 
members.  'I'he  rate  of  progress  since  then  has  not  diminished. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  Epworth  League 
for  religious  education  as  an  advance  upon  the  mere  repetition 
of  devotional  meetings.  The  significance  of  this  development 
of  Bible  study  outside  of  the  Sunday  school,  in  Young  Peo- 
])le's  Societies  and  in  Chri.stian  Associations,  seems  to  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  Association  very  great,  as  pointing  to  pos¬ 
sible  readjustments  of  the  highest  interest.  Allusion  should 
also  be  made  to  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  problems 
of  Teacher  Training  for  the  work  of  Religious  Education. 
ICvidently  the  numerous  movements  of  this  kind  springing  up 
within  the  ])ast  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country  point 
to  an  educational  principle  pressing  for  formulation  and  appli¬ 
cation.  In  the  Bible  Training  Schools  of  Chicago,  Nashville, 
and  other  important  points  in  the  west,  in  the  Hartford  School 
of  Religious  Pedagogy,  in  the  Extension  Courses  for  Lay 
Students  at  L'nion  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  courses  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  W.  \V.  White  in  New  York,  in  the  careful  study 
of  the  subject  by  the  Sunday-school  Commission  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  New  York,  in  the  important  work  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  Hebrew  educators,  and  in  many  other  recent  move¬ 
ments  one  sees  the  possibility  of  an  educational  advance  to  be 
brought  about  should  the  Religious  Education  .\ssociation  be 
privileged  to  draw  these  cognate  (but  at  present  unrelated) 
movements  into  systematic  co-operation,  for  the  discovery  of 
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underlying  principles,  and  for  the  promotion  of  correct  public 
opinion. 

4.  Christian  Associations :  Investigation  in  no  single  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  field  yields  more  satisfactory  results  than  are 
reached  in  the  Department  of  Christian  Associations.  And 
this  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  the  thinking  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  pedagogical  methods  appearing  in  the  development 
of  this  institution.  Vigorous,  alert,  rational,  wholesome, 
sympathetic,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  re¬ 
lated  itself  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  country 
in  a  manner  and  measure  that  may  be  called  unique.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  success  as  an  instrument  of  popular  religious  edu¬ 
cation  has  come  about  thru  the  sincerity  of  purix)se  and  the 
administrative  ability  of  the  leaders,  joined  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasonableness  of  the  educational  principles  adopted. 
The  conception  of  man  as  a  unit  needing  development  in  every 
part  of  his  being,  and  the  educational  principles  that  now  have 
recognition  and  observance  in  the  Bible  Study  Department,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  remarkable  power  exhibited  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  To  them  must  be  added 
the  cosmopolitan  spirit  which  has  found  itself  in  international 
movements  and  in  the  study  of  missions. 

The  principles  of  Bible  Study  have  included  the  inductive 
and  historical  methods  of  study,  together  with  the  formation 
of  adequate  courses,  comprehensive,  not  partial ;  definite,  not 
vague;  practical,  not  visionary.  To  these  principles  are  added 
a  rational  correlation  of  courses,  and  the  construction  of 
special  courses  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
special  classes  of  men.  whether  railroad  men,  shop  men,  boys, 
or  college  and  university  students.  Fifty  thousand  men  now  are 
enrolled  in  the  Bible  classes  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  Christian  Association  work  ( from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  religious  education)  is 
its  influence  in  university  and  college  life.  In  no  reports 
from  presidents  of  universities  and  colleges  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  67  make  extended  reference  to  the 
importance  of  Christian  Association  work  in  the  student  body 
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and,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  it  is  represented  that  the 
religious  education  within  the  university  or  college  is  supplied 
wholly,  or  in  large  part,  by  the  Christian  Association.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  this  non-official  means  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  recognized  and  is  highly  valued  in  nearly  all 
the  Theological  Institutions  of  the  country.  In  these  institu¬ 
tions  a  very  rich  contribution  has  been  made  by  the  Christian 
.Association  to  an  enlightened  interest  in  world  Christianization. 
The  reflex  influence  of  mission  study  uixni  religious  education 
is  found  to  be  ixjwerful,  and,  from  every  jxjint  of  view,  de¬ 
sirable. 

5.  Theological  Seminaries  present  a  most  interesting  field  of 
investigation,  and  the  resjxDiises  received  from  large  numbers 
of  these  institutions  are  made  with  a  fullness  of  detail  which 
suggests  a  general  interest  on  the  part  of  seminaries  in  the 
ixjssibilities  offered  by  tlie  Religious  Education  Association. 

It  is  impossible  t(j  ju'esent  within  the  body  of  this  survey  the 
complex  results  of  a  comparison  of  these  responses.  I  confine 
myself  to  certain  features  of  the  situation  common  to  larger  or 
smaller  groups  of  seminaries : 

(a)  The  strong  accent  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  personal  character.  It  is  evident  that  the 
identification  of  religion  with  ethical  conduct  is  becoming 
prominent  in  the  training  of  the  ministry. 

(b)  The  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  applied  ethics, 
and  of  social  movements  and  conditions. 

(c)  The  increasing  tendency  to  form  University  connec¬ 
tions,  bringing  Theological  Training  within  the  circle  of  gen¬ 
eral  culture.  This  tendency  is  by  no  means  general;  there 
being  many  Theological  Institutions  that  stand  for  retirement 
and  detachment,  and  some  that  advocate  the  maintenance  of 
long-established  courses  of  study  uix)n  the  settled  basis  of 
.authoritative  text-lx)oks,  without  regard  to  recent  theological 
and  critical  readjustment. 

(d)  The  increased  interest  in  world  Christianization  is 
marked  as  a  feature  of  recent  seminary  progress.  The  study 
of  missions  appears  to  be  gaining  a  desirable  vitality. 

(e)  In  certain  quarters  the  homiletical  discipline  is  taking 
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on  new  and  important  functions.  The  accent  is  placed  less  on 
the  attainment  of  formal  precision  and  more  on  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  Biblical  conceptions.  This  is  with  a  view  to  make  the 
preacher  more  than  an  ethical  counselor,  more  than  an 
academic  essayist,  even  a  constructive  factor  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  teacher  of  the  essence  of  the  Biblical  conceptions  in 
their  bearing  for  righteousness,  and  for  inspirational  power 
upon  the  conditions  of  modern  life. 

6.  Universities  and  Colleges  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as, 
upon  the  whole,  the  strategic  points  in  any  adequate  system  of 
moral  and  religious  education  designed  to  affect  the  country  at 
large.  And  this  for  two  reasons : 

1.  Because  of  their  relatively  close  association  with  each 
other  as  a  center  of  influence  distributed  thruout  the  land,  in¬ 
terested  in  all  that  concerns  the  national  life,  and  conducted  by 
lx;rsons  endowed  with  a  high  grade  of  intellectual  and  moral 
earnestness. 

2.  Because  of  the  significance  for  leadership  sustained  by 
college-bred  men  in  all  average  communities.  By  reason  of 
the  larger  vision  acquired  in  college  life,  and  the  advantage 
for  self-knowledge  and  self-culture  derived  from  training  in 
the  liberal  arts,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  corresponding  force¬ 
fulness  for  good  in  the  community  shall  result  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  men  of  broader  training  than  their  fellows. 

Tt  is  therefore  with  solicitude  that  one  studies  the  present 
status  of  the  problem  of  distinctively  moral  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  in  institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  In  making  this 
investigation  I  have  been  aided  by  the  great  courtesy  of  all 
with  whom  I  have  communicated.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  nobility  of  the  ideals  that  are  cherished  in  our  colleges 
and  universities;  nor  of  the  positive  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
heads  of  colleges  with  whatsoever  shall  advance  morality  and 
religion  in  student  life.  Yet  when  one  considers  that  our  col¬ 
leges  are  filled  with  youths  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  es¬ 
sential  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  not  initiated  by  large  experi¬ 
ence  into  the  moral  values  of  those  truths  for  the  culture  of 
]>crsonal  righteousness,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  question : 
Do  not  the  university  and  the  college  stand  under  obligation 
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directly  to  provide  for  these  youths  the  means  of  thoro  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  invaluable  material  of  moral  and  religious 
education?  Jn  many  instances  I  find  that  this  provision  is 
made,  but  made  inadecpiately,  often  for  upper-class  men  only ; 
and  where  it  is  made  most  adequately,  the  response  from  stu¬ 
dent  life  seems  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

But  a  large  study  of  the  subject  reveals  a  striking  absence 
of  unifonnity  in  the  acceptance  by  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  oftkial  duty  to  ])rovide  for  their  students  the  opjx^rtunities 
of  religious  education.  I  recognize  the  technical  difficulty 
standing  in  the  path  of  State  institutions.  'I'he  solution  of 
that  difficulty  may  be  one  of  the  problems  some  daj’  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

.\t  the  present  time  the  Christian  Associations  are  the  chief 
sources  of  religious  education  in  college  life,  a])art  from  the 
public  services  in  the  college  chaix^ls.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  of  these  associations  is  declared  by  multitudes  of  college 
presidents,  and  one  must  hoite  that  this  voluntary  self-culture 
on  the  part  of  religiously  disposed  students  may  largely  in¬ 
crease.  Nevertheless  the  results  of  my  inquiries  suggest  as  a 
subject  for  the  widest  and  most  impartial  study  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  whether,  without  the  entanglement  of  religion  with 
State  control,  without  prejudice  to  any  interest,  and  without 
invading  the  liberty  of  any  individual,  it  be  not  the  duty  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  higher  learning,  and  of  all  secondary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  i)ublic  and  private,  to  provide  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  adequate  and  continuous  opportunity  for  all  their  under¬ 
graduates  to  receive  religious  instruction  as  a  part  of  their 
training  for  citizenship. 

Cmart.es  Cutmbert  Hall 

Union  Theologicai,  Seminary, 

New  York 
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TENDENCIES  IN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1903* 

Tho  large  in  bulk,  school  legislation  in  1903  presents  no 
features  of  unusual  interest.  In  this  article  reference  is  made 
to  157  laws,  selected  as  worthy  of  comment  from  a  total  of 
about  500.  These  157  laws  show  changes  in  organization,  in¬ 
creases  in  various  forms  of  public  aid,  new  provisions  to  com¬ 
pel  attendance,  new  recognition  of  the  value  of  supervision,  en¬ 
largement  of  provisions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  a 
steady  movement  toward  the  universal  bestowal  of  high-school 
privileges.  Noting  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  legis¬ 
lation,  one  may  say  that  they  suggest  the  tyi)e  toward  which 
state  education  in  America  is  moving :  a  school  strong  in  local 
support,  aided  by  the  state  in  proportion  to  its  needs,  subject 
to  exi)ert  supervision,  furnishing  instruction  in  elementary 
and  academic  branches  by  specially  cpialified  teachers,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  at  some  approved  school. 

California  provided  for  the  formation  of  union  school  dis¬ 
tricts;  North  Dakota  authorized  the  consolidation  of  schools, 
or  the  conveyance  of  pupils;  and  Oregon  authorized  the  dis¬ 
trict  boundary  board  to  consolidate  scIickjI  districts  on  {petition 
of  voters,  the  districts  to  have  final  determination  Iiy  vote. 
Colorado  jxissed  a  law  under  which  union  high-school  dis¬ 
tricts  may  be  formed  in  fourth-  and  fifth-class  counties ;  Minne¬ 
sota  and  North  Dakota  framed  provisions  allowing  adjacent 
school  districts  to  combine  for  the  support  of  a  graded  or  high 
school ;  Wisconsin's  joint  high-school  act  was  so  amended  as 
to  unite  with  a  free  high-school  district  a  town  or  village  cre¬ 
ated  within  the  territory  of  the  district ;  and  South  Dakota  pro¬ 
vide  for  establishing  township  high  schools.  North  Carolina 
transferred  from  county  commissioners  to  the  general  assembly 
the  appointment  of  county  boards  of  education,  and  from  the 
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county  board  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power  to 
fill  vacancies.  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oregon  increased  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction ;  while  that  of  county  superintendent  was  in¬ 
creased  by  Delaware  and  Oklahoma,  and  Minnesota  made 
wider  provision  for  the  expenses  of  such  officers. 

The  disposition  to  give  liberal  support  to  schools  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  number  of  state  or  territorial  Legislatures  in  ad¬ 
ditions  to  appropriations  or  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  taxation 
for  educational  ends.  Where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  lowered, 
the  reduction  is  obviously  made  because  the  valuation  of  tax¬ 
able  property  has  been  greatly  augmented.  Delaware,  whose 
appropriation  was  advanced  in  1901  from  $100,000  to  $120,- 
000,  adds  $12,000  more;  New  Mexico  raises  the  limit  of  the 
district  school  tax  and  of  the  special  school  district  tax  for . 
sinking  fund  and  buildings  from  5  to  mills ;  South  Dakota 
advances  the  limit  of  the  school  tax  from  20  mills  to  25 ;  the 
Florida  Legislature  submits  for  the  approval  of  the  electors,  in 
November  of  1904,  a  constitutional  amendment  which  puts  at 
7  mills  the  maximum  rate  levied  by  counties  for  public  free 
schools,  the  present  maximum  being  5  mills;  Oregon  provides 
that  the  county  school  tax  shall  aggregate  $6  for  each  child 
from  4  to  20  years;  Tennessee  turns  into  the  school  fund  un¬ 
expended  balances  in  the  state  treasury;  and  Vermont  sets 
aside  $15,000  for  distribution  among  the  towns  which  raise 
the  higher  per  cent,  of  tax  for  school  purposes.  Wisconsin, 
however,  reduces  the  rate  of  state  taxation  for  schools  from  i 
mill  to  7-10  of  a  mill;  and  Wyoming  extends  to  districts  of 
$5,000,000  valuation  the  5-mill  limit  of  school  taxation  for¬ 
merly  attached  only  to  districts  whose  valuation  is  from  $200,- 
000  to  $3,000,000.  Minnesota  enlarges  the  sums  apportioned 
to  graded,  semigraded,  and  rural  schools.  Idaho  and  Mis¬ 
souri  authorize  issues  of  school  district,  and  Indiana  of  munic¬ 
ipal  bonds  for  construction  of  schoolhouses ;  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  creates  a  state  fund  as  a  basis  of  loans  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings.  Connecticut  grants  state  aid  for  the  payment 
of  teachers’  wages  to  towns  below  $500,000  valuation  that 
levy  a  4-mill  school  tax;  it  also  authorizes  state  assistance  to 
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one-half  the  amount  paid  by  a  town  not  exceeding  $800  a  year, 
toward  maintaining  a  superintendent  of  town  schools  and  as¬ 
sumes  the  payment  of  three-fourths  of  the  salary  in  the  case  of 
a  town  having  only  10  teachers.  Rhode  Island  provides  for 
employing  a  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $1500,  of  which 
the  state  will  pay  half. 

California’s  entrance  on  a  generous  policy  toward  secondary 
education  was  proclaimed  in  1902  by  popular  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  special  state  tax  for  high 
schools,  and  last  year  the  Legislature  authorized  an  annual 
tax  of  $15  for  each  high-school  pupil,  two-thirds  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  pro  raia,  the  rest  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pupils. 
Governor  Pardee  states  in  his  message  of  last  year  that  the 
state  government  of  California  bears  45  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
of  supporting  public  schools.  Florida  makes  provision  for  a 
system  of  public  schools  with  12  years’  consecutive  study  and 
with  aid  to  high  schools  proportioned  to  length  of  course,  two- 
year  high  schools  to  receive  $360  each  for  three  years,  four- 
year  high  schools  to  receive  $600  each  for  three  years ;  Minne¬ 
sota  adds  one-half  to  its  allowance  of  $500  to  high  schools  giv¬ 
ing  special  instruction  in  certain  branches;  and  North  Dakota 
raises  the  ifnnual  apportionment  for  high  schools  from  $4000 
to  $10,000. 

Higher  and  technical  education  has  not  been  neglected.  Col¬ 
orado  doubles  the  tax  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Wisconsin  adds  $48,500  to  its  allowance  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  State  University;  Massachusetts  provides 
an  annual  appropriation  for  technical  education  to  supplement 
the  income  from  the  Federal  grant;  and  Indiana  substitutes  for 
a  levy  of  cents  one  of  2-)4  cents  on  $100  for  state  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

The  injury  inflicted  alike  on  the  dignity  of  scholarship  and 
the  reputation  of  colleges  by  a  profuse  bestowal  of  degrees  is 
recognized  in  the  new  law  of  Arkansas  which  forbids  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  to  confer  purely  honorary  degrees  or  give 
degrees  to  non-resident  students  or  students  taught  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  confines  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  to 
institutions  chartered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  claims  of  the  student  in  communities  which  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  free  academic  instruction  received  increased  attention. 
State  action  has  taken  the  form  either  of  an  appropriation  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  academic  pupils  residing  in  districts  which 
do  not  maintain  high  schools  and  attending  elsewhere  or  legis¬ 
lation  requiring  or  enqxjwering  such  districts  to  bear  the  cost 
of  tuition  or  transportation,  the  state  in  some  cases  reimbursing 
them  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  1903  Connecticut  provided  that 
towns  which  support  no  high  school  shall  pay  for  the  trans- 
pjrtation  of  students  to  accredited  schools,  the  state  repaying 
one-half,  and,  further,  that  high  schools  or  academies  in  which 
non-resident  students  are  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education;  Maine 
provided  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  not  to  exceed  $30  a  year 
for  each  pupil,  by  such  t(jwns,  they  being  entitled  to  partial, 
reimbursement  by  the  state;  Michigan  empowered  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  pay  for  tuition  and  transportation  of  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade;  Xew  Hampshire  limited  to  $40  a 
pupil  the  annual  sum  which  a  t(jwn  may  pay  for  students  at¬ 
tending  high  school  outside  its  limits,  and  gave  authority  to 
contract  with  an  approved  academy  within  its  limits  for  in¬ 
struction;  New  York  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  tuition  of 
non-resident  high-school  pupils  from  districts  not  maintain¬ 
ing  an  academic  department;  South  Dakota  declared  by  law 
that  academic  students  living  in  a  district  which  supports  no 
secondary  school  may  attend  such  in  a  neighboring  district  at 
the  expense  of  the  home  district;  while  Vermont,  which  allows 
such  students  to  attend  a  high  school  or  academy  within  or 
without  the  state  at  their  towns’  e.xpense,  has  now  engaged  to 
reimburse  the  towns  in  pro|X)rtion  to  their  liberality  in  school 
taxation.  Wisconsin  established  the  reciuirement  for  free  tu¬ 
ition  that  the  non-resident  pupil  shall  file  a  diploma  or  a 
county  superintendent’s  certificate  showing  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  in  the  home  district. 

A  number  of  states  have  extended  their  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cating  teachers.  Florida  provides  for  summer  training  schools 
for  both  white  and  colored  teachers:  Nebraska  for  junior  nor¬ 
mal  schools  having  a  to- week  summer  course;  Wisconsin  per- 
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mils  cDiinties  to  unite  for  establishing  a  joint  training  school; 
and  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina  es¬ 
tablish  new  normal  schools.  Wisconsin  adds  $35,cxx)  to  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  normal-school  fund.  A  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  Covernor  Savage,  of  Nebraska,  in  1903, 
is  suggestive  of  the  rising  demaiub  for  specially  trained  teach¬ 
ers.  lie  said:  “1  recommend  that  the  law  i)ertaining  to 
teachers  be  so  amended  as  to  take  normal  instruction  compul¬ 
sory,  and  that  no  teacher  be  eligible  to  service  in  that  capacity 
who  has  not  attended  normal  scIkmjI  for  at  least  one  year.”  A 
similar  recommendation  occurs  in  the  message  of  Governor 
Herreid  of  South  Dakota. 

The  demand  that  teachers  shall  have  a  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  that  compensation  should  keep 
step  with  the  advancing  requirements;  and  this  sentiment  has 
already  made  an  impression  on  legislation.  Last  year  Penn¬ 
sylvania  provided  that  no  teacher  in  a  state-aided  district  shall 
receive  less  than  $35  a  month;  New  Jersey,  that  teachers  who 
have  given  40  years’  continuous  service  may  be  retired  on 
half  pay. 

Compulsory  attendance  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
many  states.  California  now  requires  children  from  8  to  14 
to  attend  school  five  months  of  the  school  term,  18  weeks  con¬ 
secutively;  Colorado  raises  the  limit  of  required  attendance 
from  the  age  of  14  to  that  of  16;  Illinois  compels  yearly  at¬ 
tendance  no  days,  an  increase;  Kansas,  for  the  entire  school 
year,  and  adds  a  year  to  the  length  of  school  age;  Montana 
allows  attendance  at  a  parochial  school  and  adds  four  weeks 
to  the  required  yearly  time ;  Nebraska  exacts  attendance  at  least 
12  consecutive  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  school  age  from  14  to  15 ;  New  York  adds  two  years 
to  the  period  during  which  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  re¬ 
stricts  the  employment  of  boys  between  14  and  16  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  to  those  that  hold  a  certificate  of  the 
Regents  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  showing  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course, 
or  attend  a  satisfactory  evening  school  at  least  16  weeks  a  year; 
W'ashington  requires  attendance  at  least  four  months,  in  in- 
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corporated  city  graded  schools  five  months,  of  children  be¬ 
tween  8  and  15;  West  Virginia  changes  the  time  in  which  at¬ 
tendance  is  compelled  from  16  to  20  weeks;  and  Wisconsin  ex¬ 
tends  the  required  period  by  a  year.  Kansas  adds  a  month  to 
the  school  year. 

Minnesota  empowered  cities  of  less  than  10,000  to  furnish 
free  text-books  in  the  schools;  and  the  Missouri  Legislature 
submits  to  popular  vote  a  mill  tax  for  free  text-books.  In 
Georgia  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  constituted  a  uni¬ 
form  text-book  commission ;  in  Montana  the  governor  is  to 
appoint  a  state  text-book  commission;  and  Texas  creates  a 
text-book  board. 

Legislation  in  behalf  of  popular  instruction  in  the  useful  arts 
maintained  in  1903  the  impetus  gained  in  previous  years.  The 
relation  of  scientific  agriculture  and  technical  and  manual  train- . 
ing  to  national  prosperity  was  recognized  in  1903  in  Florida’s 
act  establishing  Florida  Agricultural  Institute,  which  will  con¬ 
duct  a  model  farm ;  Pennsylvania’s,  permitting  cities  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  min¬ 
ing;  Wisconsin’s,  augmenting  the  state  provision  for  county 
schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy;  Illinois’s,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  free  attendance  of  apprentices  at  municipal  manual¬ 
training  schools;  Kansas’s  acts  providing  for  public  support  of 
industrial  and  manual  training;  Pennsylvania’s  act  authoriz¬ 
ing  cities  of  100,000  to  1,000,000  to  furnish  a  site  for  a  tech¬ 
nologic  school ;  and  Texas’s  legislation  introducing  manual 
training  into  normal  schools  and  attaching  a  department  of 
textile  industry  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  instruction  found 
expression  in  1903  in  the  messages  of  two  governors.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bates  of  Massachusetts  said :  “  The  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  textile  schools 
.  .  .  has  been  fully  justified.”  Governor  McMillin  of 

Tennessee  said :  “  I  recommend  for  your  consideration  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  inaugurate,  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  manual  training  and  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  our 
common  school  system.” 
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THE  PROFESSIONS 

Legislation  touching  the  profession  of  law  exhibits  increased 
stringency  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  practice.  Tho 
Arkansas  and  South  Dakota  provided  for  the  admission  of 
graduates  of  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  to 
practice  without  examination,  Oklahoma  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  conduct  examinations  for  licens¬ 
ing;  Tennessee  created  a  board  of  examiners;  Texas  and 
Washington  made  provision  for  boards,  while  Nebraska  added 
equity,  criminal  law,  statutes,  and  practice  of  the  state  to  the 
subjects  of  a  bar  examination.  North  Dakota  raised  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  previous  professional  experience  under  which 
lawyers  from  other  states  may  practice.  Nebraska  added  a 
year  to  the  required  practice  and  study  preceding  examination. 
Washington  legislated  concerning  barratry,  while  Montana, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  passed  laws  in  relation 
to  suspension  or  disbarment. 

In  the  year  under  review  examining  boards  in  medicine 
were  created  in  several  political  divisions,  the  princqile  of  reci¬ 
procity  received  more  general  adoption,  medical  education  com¬ 
manded  legislative  attention,  and  laws  were  passed  for  the 
control  of  specialists  and  irregular  schools.  Arkansas  created 
state  boards  representing  the  three  leading  medical  sects; 
Nebraska  made  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
necessary  to  licensing;  Oklahoma  constituted  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Health  a  board  of  medical  examiners ;  South  Dakota 
created  a  board  of  examiners;  and  provision  was  made  by 
Michigan  for  examining  graduates  of  medical  colleges.  New 
Mexico  provided  that  license  shall  depend  on  the  possession  of 
an  approved  medical  diploma;  and  New  Hampshire,  that  the 
period  of  medical  training  may  be  reduced  one  year  when  the 
applicant  presents  a  liberal  arts  diploma  covering  certain 
studies.  Connecticut,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
Vermont  authorized  approval  of  the  licenses  or  certificates  of 
examination  of  other  states ;  Kansas  authorized  temporary  per¬ 
mits  to  licentiates  of  other  state  boards.  New  Jersey  and 
South  Dakota  prescribed  the  length  of  a  medical  course ;  Wis- 
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cousin,  the  education  necessary  for  entrance  to  a  medical 
school.  California,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota  regulated  the 
practice  of  optometry.  Virginia  exempted  from  examination 
in  materia  medica  the  applicant  professing  a  system  that  dis- 
l>enses  with  drugs;  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Oklahoma  established  boards  of  osteopaths  to  license,  on 
or  without  examination ;  New  Mexico  authorized  licensure  on 
the  basis  of  a  diploma ;  \'ermont  on  the  diploma  of  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Osteopathy;  while  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin  de¬ 
fined  an  approved  school  of  osteopathy.  Maine  repeals  a  sec¬ 
tion  requiring  the  irregular  practitioner  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  character  in  order  to  collect  bills.  Arkansas  prohibits  un¬ 
professional  practices  by  physicians,  and  Montana  allows  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  District  Court  and  trial  by  jury  of  physicians  on 
refusal  or  revocation  of  a  license. 

Two  features  in  the  outl(X)k  for  medical  education  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  message  of  Governor  Bliss  to  the  Michigan  Legis¬ 
lature:  “The  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  favors 
amendments  to  the  medical  law,  having  in  view  both  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  and  the  uniformity  of  the  act  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  medical  laws  of  states  which  have  taken  an  ad¬ 
vanced  position,  in  order  that  worthy  and  well-qualified  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons  who  have  been  legally  authorized  to  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  laws  of  other  states  may  I>e  given  the  right  to 
practice  in  this  state  without  being  forced  to  submit  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  examination  which  they  had  previously  under¬ 
gone.” 

In  dentistry  the  new  laws  or  amendments  relate  mainly  to 
the  licensing  and  to  the  education  of  practitioners.  Arizona 
replaces  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  with  a  board 
of  dental  examiners,  which  will  license  only  after  examining; 
Indiana  admits  to  the  state  test  persons  who  have  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  diploma  or  five  years’  office  experience;  Utah  gives  like 
recognition  to  a  diploma  and  to  three  years  of  office  study; 
Wisconsin,  which  grants  exemption  from  examination  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  approved  dental  schools,  raises  the  requirements  touch¬ 
ing  such  schools.  New  Hampshire  compels  every  association 
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practicing  dentistry  to  display  the  certificate  of  each  nieniljer. 
W  isconsin  provides  for  preliminary  education. 

Arizona  createtl  a  board  of  phanuacy,  to  license  graduates 
of  legally  constituted  schools  and  applicants  who  have  passed 
its  examination,  four  years’  exi>erience  in  pharmacies  being  re¬ 
quired  of  both.  Vermont  authorized  the  revocation  of  a  drug¬ 
gist’s  license  on  conviction  of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor;  also 
passed  a  law  for  the  pre\  ention  of  unlicensed  practice.  North 
Dakota  made  provisions  for  registration  of  apprentices  in 
pharmacy  and  certification  of  assistants. 

A  number  of  states  made  laws  relating  t(j  veterinary  med¬ 
icine.  ^Massachusetts  and  Oregon  authorized  licensure  on  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  diploma  or  examination.  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon  created  state  ex¬ 
amining  boards.  Colorado  and  Minnesota  defined  approved 
\  eterinary  colleges. 

Several  states  regulated  the  practice  of  nursing.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  established  l)oards  of  examin¬ 
ers  of  nurses,  the  New  York  board  to  be  apjx)inted  by  the  Re¬ 
gents  of  the  University  from  nominations  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Nurses’  Association.  This  state  authorized  the  use 
of  the  abbreviation  R.  N.  by  registered  nurses.  New  Jersey 
permits  license  on  diplomas  of  training  schools ;  and  North 
Carolina,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ixiard,  without  e.xamination. 

Illinois  and  Washington  created  examining  boards  in  ac¬ 
countancy.  and  Illinois  provided  for  license  on  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  certificate. 

California  supplemented  and  New  Jersey  amended  state 
regulations  concerning  architects. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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III 

THE  LATIX  PAPERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
EXTKAAX'E  EXAMINATIOX  BOARD^ 

The  title  of  tliis  essay  is  perhaps  misleading.  It  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  determination  and  criticism  of  the  principles  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  papers  themselves  were  formulated.  I 
have  in  mind,  however,  something  different.  The  board  has 
now  held  its  examinations  for  three  years.  In  all  8896  papers 
in  Latin  have  been  read.  It  would  seem  not  improper  upon  the 
basis  of  such  data  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  shown  by  the  candidates,  and,  if  this  knowl¬ 
edge  appear  t(j  be  on  the  whole  inadequate,  to  inquire  anew  into 
the  exact  function  of  these  examinations,  and  thus  fix  the 
iwints  iqxDn  which,  in  the  secondary  study  of  Latin,  the  main 
emphasis  should  be  placed. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  board,  shows  the  results  of  three  years’  tests  in 
those  subjects  offered  by  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates. 
Opp<isite  each  subject  is  given  the  number  of  those  taking  that 
examination  in  each  year,  and  also  the  percentage  of  papers 
that  received  ratings  from  60  to  too. 


(juuup  I 

1901  1902  1903 

dram  mar . 3O1  39^  540  59. 698  28.ifo 

Klementary  CDniposition . 324  38.55!  534  40.8;?  706  43.3fo 

Ailvanteil  Composition . 189  30.7%'  291  33.3%  399  29. 8;? 

dROLl’  II 

1901  1902  1903 

Caesar . 167  79.5:?  347  88.2,'?  414  61.4,'? 

Cicero . 316  71.5^  477  65.8;?  640  73.7,'? 

Vergil .  272  58.85;  388  61.7;?  430  67. o,'? 

Sight  Translation .  268  56.3;?  421  57.5;?  516  46.0;? 


It  has  been  widely  admitted  that  the  papers  set  during  these 
three  years  have  been  in  general  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Latin  Club,  February  27,  1904 
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Criticism,  at  times  vehement  criticism,  has  been  made,  involv¬ 
ing  matters  of  detail,  both  of  omission  and  of  inclusion.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  papers  in  Grammar.  But  the 
valuation  of  the  questions  has  always  been  so  fixed  that  at 
least  60  per  cent.,  and  in  most  cases  a  higher  rating,  could  be 
obtained,  if  correct  answers  were  given  to  those  questions 
which  were  quite  normal  and  orthodox  in  their  character.  In 
the  Grammar  paper  of  1903,  for  instance,  10  per  cent,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  first  question,  18  to  the  second,  50  to  the  third, 
and  22  to  the  fourth.  A  candidate,  therefore,  who  answered 
the  last  two  questions  correctly,  received  a  rating  of  72  per 
cent.,  even  if  he  were  densely  ignorant  of  quantity,  and  of  the 
meanings  of  suffixes.  In  view  of  this  safeguard  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  my  three  years’  experience  as 
a  reader,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  number  of  candidates 
rated  at  60  per  cent,  or  above,  would  have  been  very  materially 
increased  even  if  the  papers  had  been  so  framed  as  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  criticism  that  they  have  received.  If  this  be  so, 
we  can  scarcely  view  these  figures  with  equanimity,  much  less 
gain  from  them  hopefulness  for  the  future  position  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  subject  whose  claims  are  now  so  seriously  chal¬ 
lenged. 

Where  does  the  difficulty  lie?  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  partially  erroneous  conception  of 
the  proiJer  function  of  an  entrance  examination  in  Latin,  a 
misconception  which  works  harm  in  two  ways,  first,  in  affect¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  paper  set;  secondly,  in  leading  the 
schools  by  a  not  unnatural  consequence  to  expend  so  much 
precious  time  and  energy  upon  matters  that  are  not  vital  that 
the  really  essential  points  inevitably  suffer. 

Let  us  define  our  terms.  A  college  entrance  examination  in 
Latin  is,  or  at  all  events  should  be,  intended  to  ascertain 
whether  a  candidate  is  properly  qualified  to  pursue,  in  at  least 
a  simple  way,  studies  in  that  field  with  which  the  departments 
of  Latin  would,  or  should,  like  to  busy  themselves  from  the 
outset.  What  is  this  field?  Is  it  Roman  history,  topography, 
archaeology,  religion,  civilization?  Primarily,  none  of  these, 
but  rather  the  Latin  literature,  considered  as  the  sublimated 
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cxpressifni  in  artistic  forms  of  prose  and  jtoetry  of  the  views 
of  a  great  nation  uihjii  the  perennially  interesting  problems  and 
pleasures  of  human  life.  Primarily,  then,  what  does  the  col¬ 
lege  desire  that  the  incoming  student  should  know  ?  I  answer : 
not  the  reason  why  Cresar  crossed  into  Britain,  not  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  second  Oratio  in  Catilinain  was  deliv¬ 
ered,  not  even  the  explanation  of  the  name  Tyrios,  as  applied 
by  Dido  to  her  peo])le.  though  every  one  of  these  points  will, 
for  a  pur])ose  of  which  1  shall  speak  later,  be  noted  at  the 
profjer  time  by  every  good  secondary  teacher.  Rather,  he 
should  know  with  a  knowledge  which  cannot  possibly  be  too 
intimate,  which,  in  the  ca.se  of  all  those  susceptible  of  such 
training,  should  be  made  a  .sense  rather  than  mere  knowledge, 
the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  Latin  words.  Every  single 
step  in  the  study  of  literature  is  conditioned  by  exact  knowL 
edge  of  this  sort;  in  fact,  the  study  of  literature  cannot  even 
be  begun  until  a  very  considerable  supjjly  of  it  has  been  ac- 
cunudated  and  made  familiar.  And  this  linguistic  sense  is  of 
exceedingly  slow  growth.  Consider  how  many  years  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  discipline  are  required  in  order  that  one  may 
read  with  intelligent  appreciation  the  masterpieces  of  one’s 
native  tongue.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  to¬ 
day,  with  our  elaborate  apparatus  of  editions  with  good  notes 
and  introfluctions.  of  classical  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  works 
on  art  and  arch.x'ology.  the  average  student  may,  with  no  great 
expenditure  of  time,  understand  the  significance  of  the  facts 
involved  in  the  reading  of  any  given  author,  but  that  it  is  still 
true  that  an  understanding  of  the  language  in  which  this 
author  ex])resscd  his  ideas  is  the  result  of  years  of  gradual  ac¬ 
cretion,  and  is  the  indispensable  prere(|uisite  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  those  ideas. 

Tn  a  four-years’  ])re])aratory  course  it  is  not  possible  to  com¬ 
pass  everything.  Shall  the  student  divide  or  concentrate  his 
energies?  Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  two  considerations, 
premising  that  we  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  not  in  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  with  an  immensely  wider  intellectual 
horizon,  and  having  at  our  command  so  varied  a  curriculum  of 
disciplinarv  and  cultural  studies  that  to  use  any  one  of  them 
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to  attain  an  end  wliicli  nii^lit  be  more  effectively  reached  in 
some  other  way  is  sheer  folly. 

First,  then ;  Let  ns  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  a 
proposition,  the  truth  of  which  the  opixaients  of  the  Classics 
are  no  longer  willing  to  concede,  and  which,  personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  is  ])ossil)ly  no  longer  defensible.  Let  us  af- 
tirm  that  a  knowledge  of  the  (ireco-Roman  civilization  is  edu¬ 
cationally  necessary,  because  without  it  one  cannot  understand 
the  constitution  of  modern  society.  Let  us  then  ask  ourselves 
bluntly  and  brutally  tbe  (piestion :  How  many  students,  even  of 
that  number  wbo  have  profited  to  the  utmost  by  excellent  teach¬ 
ing.  can.  ui)on  the  basis  of  their  study  of  Creek  and  Latin 
alone,  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  to  college,  give  a  fairly 
comprehensive,  coherent,  and  rational  account  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  ancient  social  organism?  How  many,  uixm  this 
basis  alone,  can  define,  in  an  intelligent  way,  the  nature,  e.xtent, 
and  value  of  the  iunuence  which  Creece  and  Rome  have  re- 
s])ectively  exerted  in  the  advancement  of  civilization?  I'ew, 
certainly,  if  indeed  any.  And  if  this  be  true  of  those  who  have 
studied  both  Creek  and  Latin,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  wbo 
have  studied  Latin  only?  W’hy  is  this  so?  Because  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  gained  in  this  way  is  necessarily  haphazard,  un¬ 
related,  and  of  w'idely  varying  degrees  of  importance.  Con¬ 
secutiveness  and  unity  of  presentation  are  out  of  the  cptestion, 
and  there  can  be  no  proper  distribution  of  emphasis.  But  all  of 
these  things  l>ecome  attainable  if  we  transfer  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  to  the  department  to  which,  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  it  readily  belongs,  the  l)ei)artment  of  History.  It  is, 
then,  economically  a  serious  mistake  to  use  T>atin  to  secure, 
with  inevitably  unsatisfactory  results,  an  end  which  the 
modern  science  of  history  can  secure  with  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Secondly,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  in  this  presence  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  controversy  which  in  these  days  so 
fiercely  rages  over  the  position  of  T.atin  in  the  modem  educa¬ 
tional  .scheme.  To  be  entirely  frank  with  ourselves,  we  must, 
I  think,  admit  that  we  are  fighting  on  the  defensive,  and  should 
make  our  most  determined  stand  on  that  position  which  our 
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able  adversaries  have  found  most  difficult  to  carry.  On  one 
argument,  and  on  one  only,  \ve  certainly  have  thus  far  the  best 
of  the  fray,  viz.,  the  value  of  Latin  as  a  linguistic  discipline.  I 
am  not  thinking  solely  of  the  increased  power  over  one's 
mother  tongue  that  may  be  gained  thru  the  process  of  transla¬ 
tion.  I  have  in  mind  rather  the  development  thru  the  study  of 
Latin  of  a  feeling  for  language  as  an  organism,  and  that  in¬ 
dispensable  training  in  the  art  and  science  of  interpretation  of 
language  as  such,  which,  when  acquired  in  the  study  of  one 
language  and  its  literature,  may  then  readily  be  applied  to  all 
languages  and  all  literatures.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  on 
impregnable  ground,  and,  if  in  the  schools  we  use  Latin  to  at¬ 
tain  these  ends,  we  may  feel  justified  in  believing  that  alike  for 
the  student  who  afterwards  goes  to  college  and  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  does  not,  we  are  gaining  precisely  those  results  which 
T.atin  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure. 

Let  me  state,  then,  my  cardinal  proposition :  The  function  of 
the  preparatory  teaching  of  Latin  is  wholly  linguistic,  not  cul- 
tur-historical.  In  maintaining  this,  I  at  the  same  time  assert 
that  every  good  teacher  will  in  the  reading  of  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Vergil,  say  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the 
development  of  the  situation,  argument,  or  story,  will,  in 
brief,  make  the  tale  live.  But  he  will  do  this — and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  vital — not  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  facts, 
but  because  the  facts  are  needed  at  the  moment  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Latin  words,  and  unless  this  interpretation  be 
concrete  and  alive  with  human  interest,  he  may  not  hope  to 
rouse  and  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  his  class.  With  the  help 
of  this  enthusiasm  the  skillful  teacher  stamps  upon  the  minds 
of  his  class  the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  words  as  expres¬ 
sive  of  ideas,  and  if,  subsequently,  they  forget  the  facts  which, 
adroitly  used,  helped  to  make  the  picture  real,  but  still  remem¬ 
ber  the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  the  words,  all  is  well, 
d'he  secondary  school  has  laid,  broad  and  deep,  the  stable 
foundation,  without  which  the  college  cannot  do  its  work  at  all. 
I  trust  you  will  not  misunderstand  my  position.  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  classics 
of  a  knowledge,  a  minute  knowledge,  of  the  myriad  details  of 
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the  Greco-Roman  civilization.  If  some  of  these  facts,  used  by 
the  teacher  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  cling  to  the 
student’s  memory,  so  much  the  better.  If  you  can  so  far  in¬ 
terest  your  class  as  to  induce  them  to  read,  outside  of  their 
school  work  and  for  ends  of  pleasure,  books  that  deal  with  clas¬ 
sical  subjects,  novels,  biographies,  books  of  travel  and  de¬ 
scription,  you  do  great  service  to  the  cause.  Further  experi¬ 
ence  may  prove  what  all  e.xperience  thus  far  has  failed  to  prove, 
that  the  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  can,  in  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  preparatory  Latin,  compass  this  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  a  ready  control  over  Latin  syntax  and 
vocabulary'.  But  until  this  hap|)ens,  I  must  claim,  emphati¬ 
cally,  insistently,  pugnaciously,  that  it  is  little  short  of  an 
educational  crime  to  allow  the  energies  of  the  student  to  be  di¬ 
verted  from  the  single  object  at  this  period  of  his  work,  viz.,  a 
grasp  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  language  itself,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  thereby  of  his  linguistic  sense.  With  this  intimate  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  words, 
everything  becomes  possible  that  the  intellectual  caliber  of  the 
student  will  admit  of ;  without  it,  nothing  is  possible,  even  if, 
in  other  ways,  he  be  a  prodigy'  of  learning. 

What  does  the  college  require  for  the  successful  performance 
of  the  work  that  it  ought  to  do  in  Latin?  I  answer;  Students 
who  have  at  entrance  ( i )  a  working  vocabulary  of  from  2000 
to  2500  words,  which  they  can  use  with  equal  readiness  in 
translating  Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin,  i.  e., 
which  they  really  know;  (2)  a  ready  control  of  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  syntax,  a  control  that  has  been  gained  in 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  such  a  control  can  be  gained, 
viz.,  by  the  repeated  use  of  these  principles  in  expressing  in 
Latin  words  comparatively  simple  ideas.  How  may  this  de¬ 
sirable  situation  be  created?  For  it  is  patent  that  it  does  not 
at  present  exist.  We  must  revise  our  present  entrance  require¬ 
ment,  not  because  it  sets  too  high  a  standard,  but  because,  by 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  formulated,  the  weight  of  emphasis  is 
made  to  fall  on  precisely  the  wrong  thing,  on  the  prescribed 
work.  Let  us  read  no  less,  perhaps  more,  than  at  present,  but 
let  ns  prescribe  only  three  orations  of  Cicero  instead  of  six. 
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and  instead  of  six  hooks  of  Vergil,  three  only,  preferably  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth.  This  amount,  aggregating  some 
forty-eight  pages  of  the  Teuhner  text  of  Cicero  (if  the  speech 
for  the  Manilian  Law  be  included,  as  it  should  be),  and  some 
.seventy-five  pages  of  Vergil,  should  be  handled  minutely,  from 
the  standpoint  of  language  alone,  in  every  possible  asi)ect,  from 
the  observation  of  the  mere  forms  of  words  up  to  the  study 
of  the  rhetorical  effectiveness  of  the  phrasing.  This  last 
should  be  done  in  a  very  practical,  common-sense  way,  suited 
to  the  time  of  life  of  our  young  ])roteges,  and  by  no  means  in 
any  advanced,  transcendental,  highly  literary  fashion.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  utmost  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  great  English  prose 
and  poetry  to  make  clear  in  each  case  what  is  meant  by  rhetori¬ 
cal  effectiveness. 

So  much  for  the  prescribed  work.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
that  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  scheme  I  pro|X)se.  Let  us 
set  before  ourselves  the  acquiring  of  the  following  specific 
amounts  of  knowledge,  and  let  us  never  be  .satisfied  with  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  less.  I  assume  a  four-years’  ])reparatory  course, 
and  u.se  the  word  “  know  ”  in  what  follows  in  its  strictest  pos¬ 
sible  sen.se.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  shall  know 
the  declensions,  C()m])arisons,  and  conjugations,  the  meanings 
of  not  fewer  than  300  words,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  to  enable  him  to  tran.slate  and  to 
form  for  himself  a  considerable  variety  of  simide  .sentences. 
At  the  end  of  the  .second  year  he  shall  know  all  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  syntax,  and  shall  have  added  to  his  vfK'abulary  400 
words,  a  total  of  700.  In  the  third  year  he  shall  add  700  more, 
a  total  of  T400:in  the  fourth  800  more,  a  total  of  2200.  These 
words  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  list,  which  will  .steadily  increase 
in  length,  which  he  may  keep  in  a  notebook,  and  on  which,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  list,  he  is  to  be  incessantly  flrilled,  in  giving  both 
the  English  equivalents  of  the  T.atin  column,  and  the  Latin 
equivalents  of  the  Engli.sh  column.  Such  a  list  could  be  very 
easily  made.  One  of  the  few  merits  of  the  .so-called  Inductive 
Series  of  secondary  Latin  text-books  is  the  printing  in  full- 
faced  type  of  every  word  met  for  the  first  time  in  Csesar, 
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Cicero,  and  Vergil,  read  in  this  order.  Some,  of  course,  are 
words  rarely  found,  and  on  tliese  little  emphasis  need  be  laid. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  from 
five  to  fifteen  days  should  he  given  to  a  most  thoro  recovery 
and  review  of  everything  accomplished  up  to  that  point  in  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  the  essentials  of  syntax. 

But,  of  course,  all  this  knowledge,  as  we  have  thus  far  de¬ 
scribed  it,  is  merely  raw  material.  It  must  be  actually  utilized, 
and  in  two  ways :  ( i )  In  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English, 
tho  this  should  proceed  rather  slowly  at  first.  The  advice  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  in  1899  that  four  or  five  l)ooks  of  the 
Gallic  IVar  should  be  read  in  the  second  year,  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  most  unwise.  I  should  say,  not  more  than  two.  (2)  In 
the  rendering  of  English  into  Latin,  to  a  large  e.xtent  in  the 
form  of  written  exercises,  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
form  of  oral  exercises.  I  can  find  no  adequate  words  in  which 
to  describe  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  work.  I'rom  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  first  year,  there  should  not  be  a  single 
day  on  which  fewer  than  twenty  simple  .sentences  should  be 
thus  orally  translated.  These  .sentences  should  he  skillfully 
varied  so  as  to  bring  into  play  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
forms,  words,  and  principles  of  syntax  acquired  u])  to  that 
time.  They  should,  it  seems  to  me,  he,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  expre.ssive  of  ideas  that  are  common  to  man  in  all  times. 
For  in.stance :  “  Plea.se  tell  me  what  you  wish.  My  brother  is 
not  now  at  home,  and  I  do  not  know  when  he  will  return.  But 
when  he  does  come.  I  will  speak  to  him  about  this  matter.”' 
riie  ingenious  teacher  will  concoct  sentences  of  this  kind  by 
the  yard,  and  modern  exercise  b(K)k.s  of  French  and  German 
will  furnish  hundreds.  Latin  prose  thru  English  idiom,  by 
.\bbf)tt  and  Humphreys,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  invaluable 
lKM)k  for  work  of  this  kind.  You  will  observe  that  Latin, 
treated  in  this  way,  becomes,  in  some  real  measure,  a  living 
tongue.  Even  the  dull  student  will,  thru  this  endle.s.s  repeti¬ 
tion,  come  to  have  some  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  idiom. 
Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  two  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Grammar  and  Elementary  Composition  of  last  June.  Of 
the  698  who  offered  Grammar  not  5  per  cent,  had  any  idea  of 
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the  imperative  of  scqiior,  and,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Composition  “  Was  it  not  because  the  Haedui  could 
not  defend  themselves  that  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  ask  his 
aid?  ”  the  opening  words  “  was  it  not  ”  were  translated  nomine 
erat  by  over  8o  per  cent,  of  the  706  who  took  this  paper.  I 
am  convinced  that,  under  the  method  I  am  advocating,  the 
reverse  would  have  been  the  case.  Eighty-five  per  cent.,  at 
least,  would  have  answered  these  questions  correctly. 

Three  more  points,  briefly  presented,  and  I  have  done.  ( i )  I 
have  spoken  of  the  constant  oral  use  of  Latin.  This  involves 
pronunciation,  and  pronunciation  involves  quantity.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  easy  to  learn  a  word, 
when  it  is  first  met,  with  the  right  sound  as  with  a  wrong 
sound.  If  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  ear  as  regularly  as  to 
the  eye,  why  is  it  not  at  least  as  easy  to  remember  a  congeries 
of  sounds  as  it  is  to  remember  a  congeries  of  letters?  It  is  as 
easy  to  say  non  as  non,  and  if  no  other  pronunciation  is  ever 
allowed,  the  Hse  of  non  will  become  instinctive.  If  from  the 
beginning — everything  depends  on  this — each  new  word  is 
consistently  pronounced  in  the  right  way,  questions  on  quantity 
will  afford  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  a  high  rating.  (2)  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  subject  of  word-formation  should  not  be 
taken  up  point  by  point  in  the  course  of  the  second  year,  and 
the  student  encouraged  to  use  his  ingenuity  in  forming  deriva¬ 
tives  from  given  primitives.  This  could  l)e  made  an  enjoyable 
•exercise,  and,  as  many  words  which  he  might  thus  form  in  a 
perfectly  correct  way  either  do  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  in  late 
times,  he  would  thus  learn  something  of  the  irregularity  of 
linguistic  growth.  With  the  simple  verb,  let  him  learn,  by  all 
means,  its  various  compounds.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  our  dictionaries  are  open  to  criticism  in  this  matter  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  (3)  The  development  of  the  sense  for  language 
will  he  greatly  helped,  and  in  a  most  delightful  way,  if  the 
student  can  be  induced  to  take  an  interest,  as  early  as  possible, 
in  the  history  of  words.  Our  English  vocabulary  is,  of  course, 
very  largely  drawn  from  classical  sources.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  every  secondary  teacher  of  Latin  will  find  the  recently 
published  book  of  Professors  Greenough  and  Kittredge, 
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IVords  and  their  ivays  in  English  speech,  a  storehouse  of  fasci¬ 
nating  facts.  In  every  possible  way,  the  student’s  growing 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  niceties  of  his  native  tongue  should 
be  called  into  play  to  aid  him  in  understanding  the  facts  and 
niceties  of  this  other  foreign  medium  for  the  expression  of 
ideas. 

Commilitones,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  most  serious  ques¬ 
tion.  If  we  can  give  to  our  students  a  real  practical  control  of 
Latin,  not  the  nebulous  idea  of  it  that,  despite  most  devoted 
teaching,  all  but  the  very  best  get  now,  we  shall  hold  our  own 
in  the  educational  strife.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  I  foresee  the 
day  when  the  champions  of  the  modern  languages,  and  first 
and  foremost  of  English  itself,  will  oust  Latin  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Our  interests  are  yours,  and  yours  ours.  And,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  concerted  action,  and  this  without 
delay,  is  imperative.  I  respectfully  urge  the  consideration  of 
this  plan. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Coi.uMBiA  University 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1903 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography,  which  is  the  fifth  similar  annual  summary  of  educational 
literature,  is  planned  to  include  : 

a.  Looks  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im¬ 
print  date  1903. 

d.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1903. 

c.  V'^aluable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
that  bear  the  imprint  date  1903. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing 
date  1903,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  dur¬ 
ing  1903,  wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include  : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colo¬ 
nies,  or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports 
of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 

c.  Text-books. 

d.  New  editions  with  slight  and  unimportant  changes. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are  : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  Decimal  Classifica¬ 
tion  has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  used  by 
libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is  so 
full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.  An  author  index  of  names 
is  appended. 

Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  cannot  be  hoped  for  as  to  the 
selection,  from  the  vast  range  of  the  annual  literature  on  educational 
topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like  this,  a  list 
aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.  Most  of  the  current  contri¬ 
butions  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational  societies,  and  when  the 
annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  most  important  body  of  educators  in  the  country,  contains  so 
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much  that,  however  pertinent  and  profitable  it  may  have  been  as  originally 
given,  is  trivial  or  worthless  when  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bil)liography,  the  task  of  the  bibliographer  in  examining  the  annual  grist 
of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  a  game  where  there  are  no 
trumps  to  be  played  in  moments  of  doubt,  and  it  has  seemed  wisest  in 
some  such  cases  to  include  certain  titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value 
rather  than  to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful  to  some¬ 
one. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent  value. 
Much  of  it — as,  for  example,  the  discussions  of  the  English  Education  Hill  — 
is  but  current  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to-morrow  matters  of  edu¬ 
cational  history,  it  seems  proper  to  include  some  of  the  most  important  lit¬ 
erature  relating  to  them. 

Indeed  several  titles  that  seem  to  have  no  value  at  all  are  included  this 
year  because  they  appear  under  such  auspices  or  in  such  pretentious  form 
as  to  promise  value,  and  it  is  thought  important  to  list  such  items  with  a 
word  of  warning. 

An  unusual  number  of  worthy  books  on  educational  topics  were  printed 
in  1903,  and  a  list  of  the  most  important  runs  to  twenty-three  titles,  where 
twelve  or  fourteen  have  sufficed  in  previous  years.  Each  year  brings  one 
or  two  first-rate  volumes  on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  education,  more  and 
more  concerned  with  its  social  aspects  and  rather  less  with  its  pyschology.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that  the  first  two  books  under  Educa¬ 
tion —  Theory,  Philosophy,  this  year  deal  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  respect¬ 
ively.  ( 

The  old  manual  of  method,  which  covered  in  one  volume  methods  of 
teaching  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  is  giving  place  to  the  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  true  principles  which  underlie  the  teacher’s  art,  leaving  the 
questions  of  method  in  the  particular  subjects  to  the  teacher-specialist  in 
each  branch.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  field  that  literary  activity  is  most 
marked. 

In  each  of  the  four  bibliographies  which  have  preceded  this  one  the 
titles  in  section  375,  methods  in  special  branches,  have  been  about  one- 
fourth  the  whole  nurnlier,  but  the  literature  on  this  subject  in  1903  has 
been  rather  less  than  usual. 

There  is  a  rather  larger  serious  literature  relating  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  discussing  especially  the  recasting  of  the  present  eight  grades  into 
six  or  seven,  as  well  as  deeper  problems  of  content  and  methods. 

The  first  four  groups  into  which  the  titles  given  below  are  arranged  will 
indicate  that  Educational  psychology.  Educational  history,  and  especially 
Religious  education  have  received  much  competent  attention  during  the 
f  ast  year. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  twenty-three 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year's  product — books  that 
should  be  bought  by  every  library,  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all  ser¬ 
ious  students  of  education,  and  that  are  indispensable  to  those  interested 
in  the  particular  topic  treated. 

These  books  are  of  two  kinds,  the  rather  technical  treatise  of  import 
chiefly  to  the  educational  specialist,  and  the  more  popular  work  of  wide 
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general  interest.  Any  hard-and-fast  division  on  these  lines  is  manifestly 
impossible,  but  so  far  as  individual  judgment  is  valid  the  compilers  believe 
numbers  3,  6,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  20,  and  22  to  be  of  the  latter  style 
and,  therefore,  perhaps  better  suited  than  the  others  for  the  small  public 
library  that  cannot  afford  to  buy  all  the  books  named  in  the  list  below. 

Full  title,  publisher,  price,  and  descrijjtive  notes  will  be  found,  thru  the 
index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography  under  its  proper 
heading. 

1  Dopj) — Place  of  industries  in  elementary  education. 

2  O’Shea — Education  as  adjustment. 

3  Judd  —Genetic  psychology  for  teachers. 

4  Thorndike — Educational  psychology. 

5  Royce — Outlines  of  psychology. 

6  Hrown — Making  of  our  middle  schools. 

7  Schwickerath — Jesuit  education. 

8  Williams — Mediaeval  education. 

9  Adams — .Some  famous  American  schools. 

10  Lewis — Educational  contiuest  of  the  far  east. 

1 1  Religious  Education  Association — Proceedings. 

12  Crooker — Religious  freedom  in  American  education. 

13  Haslett — The  pedagogical  Bible-school. 

14  Burton  and  Mathews — Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sund.iy-school. 

I  5  Mead — Modern  methods  in  Sunday-school  work. 

16  Adams — Primer  of  teaching. 

17  Bailey — The  nature  study  idea. 

18  Carpenter — The  teaching  of  English. 

19  Eliot — More  money  for  the  public  schools. 

20  Van  de  Warker — Woman’s  unfitness  for  higher  co-education. 

21  Jordan — Voice  of  the  scholar. 

22  Keller — Story  of  my  life. 

23  Howe — Laura  Bridgman. 

The  order  of  titles  is  not  accidental.  Mr.  O’Shea’s  book  (No.  i)  outlines 
his  conception  of  the  nature,  method,  and  significance  of  education  from 
the  view-point  of  the  modern  thinker,  while  Miss  Uopp,  treating  of  a  nar¬ 
rower  subject,  gives  a  definitive  statement  of  the  theory  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  that  has  been  worked  out  in  the  University  of  Chicago  elementary 
school.  Both  books  are  of  chief  interest  to  the  serious  student  of  education 
and  will  be  hard  reading  for  the  layman. 

Numbers  3,  4  and  5  are  about  as  unlike  as  three  books  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  can  well  be.  Mr.  Judd’s  book  (No.  3)  will  be  as  practically  helpful 
and  intelligible  to  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  as  a  book  on  this  subject  is 
likely  to  be.  Mr.  Thorndike’s  book  does  not  appeal  to  teachers  at  all,  but 
to  experimental  psychologists  interested  in  establishing  a  science  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Royce’s  book  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  teachers  but 
written  for  psychologists. 

Numbers  6-10  are  the  year’s  best  contributions  to  educational  history. 
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Mr.  Brown’s  book  (No.  6)  is  probably  the  most  competent  and  thoro 
treatment  of  a  single  phase  of  American  educational  development  that  has 
been  written.  No.  7  stands  as  the  fullest  English  history  of  Jesuit  educa¬ 
tion;  No.  8  as  the  only  single  volume  giving  even  a  sketch  of  all  mediaeval 
education.  No.  9  is  a  collection  of  pleasant  chapters  on  what  may  be  called 
our  great  private  .schools  for  boys,  while  No.  10  is  a  timely  sketch  of  gov¬ 
ernment  educational  activities  in  China  and  Japan. 

Numbers  11-16  are  six  significant  contributions  on  a  common  theme, 
four  of  them  on  a  particular  sub-division  of  it,  the  Sunday  school.  No.  13 
is  the  most  extensive  of  the  three  and  may  be  called  the  most  scientific 
study  of  Sunday-school  pedagogy,  but  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  little  book  by  Messrs.  Burton  and  Mathews  (No.  14)  should  be  use¬ 
ful  in  bringing  to  all  Sunday-school  workers  a  larger  and  deeper  insight 
into  its  importance  and  many  suggestions  for  better  work  in  many  of  its 
phases. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Mead  (No.  15)  is  entirely  different,  not  principles,  but 
actual  practice.  That  by  Mr.  Adams  is  full  of  suggestion  and  is  an  admirable 
brief  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Sunday-school  work. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Crooker’s  book  (No.  12)  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a 
very  trenchant  presentation  of  the  American  idea  of  entire  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  little  volume  (No.  17)  is  an  apologia  for  nature  study 
and  not  concerned  in  any  sense  with  methods  or  materials. 

No.  18  is  the  most  important  book  of  the  year  on  method,  a  worthy  num¬ 
ber  of  an  excellent  series.. 

President  Eliot’s  thin  but  weighty'book  (No.  19)  lays  bare  more  alleged 
shortcomings  in  our  national  education  than  should,  perhaps,  be  charged 
to  education  alone,  and  follows  the  exposure  with  a  startling  program  for 
the  future. 

No.  20  is  a  more  than  usually  significant  argument  against  co-education, 
but  on  rather  different  grounds  than  those  that  have  actuated  the  movers 
in  recent  backward  steps  in  co-education  in  America. 

President  Jordan’s  volume  (No.  21)  is  made  up  of  recent  addresses  on 
live  college  topics  and  is  eminently  readable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  full  and  authoritative  accounts  of  the  education  of 
Helen  Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman  (Nos.  22-23)  should  both  have  been 
made  accessible  within  the  same  year. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ranck,  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  has  given 
assistance  in  the  sections  on  Education  of  Women  and  Co-education,  for 
which  thanks  are  hereby  tendered. 

The  compilers  .again  ask  for  criticism  and  suggestion ;  they  again  offer 
their  annual  list  with  diffidence,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 

OUTLINE  OF  CLAS.SIFICATION. 

Bibliography. 

370  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1  Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 
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370  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Normal  schools. 

370.9  General  histories  of  Education:  historical  material  for  special 

countries  arranged  aljthabetically  by  countries. 

370.92  Hiography. 

371  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DLSCIPLINE. 

37 1. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training  of  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization  ;  the  superintendent. 

371.27  E.xaminations. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (F'or  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 

371.32  Text-books. 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture. 

371.64  School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73  Physical  training,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes. 

371.94  Negro. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

372.2  Kindergarten. 

373  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUI3LIC.  ar¬ 

ranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

374  SELF-EDUCATION  :  HOME  EDUCATION. 

375  CURRICULUM. 

375.3-375.9  Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  Decimal  Classifica¬ 
tion. 

376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

376.7  Co-education. 

377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES; 

for  special  countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

379.14  .School  laws. 

379.15  School  supervision. 

379.23  Compulsory  education. 

379.5  Secondary  education;  in  special  countries  arranged  alphabeti¬ 

cally  by  countries. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:386-407  means  V'ol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course.  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris,  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  im- 
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portant  article  appears  under  its  appropriate  subject.  An  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  contents  in  the  introduction  makes  the  use  of  the  volumes  easier 

and  more  profitable.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references, 

as  1903  is  always  understood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP'  EDUCATION.  1903. 
liibliograpity 

1  Wilson,  L.  N.  Bibliography  of  tlie  published  writings  of  President  G. 

Stanley  Hall.  16  p.  O.  Worcester.  No  price. 

Reprinted  from  the  commemoration  number  of  the  American  journal  of 
psychology. 

Many  articles  on  education. 

2  Wyer,  J.  I.  Recent  educational  bibliography.  (School  rev.  Oct.  ii; 

682-89.) 

In  this  sixth  similar  annual  summary,  seventeen  items  are  listed  and 
review  cJ. 

3  - and  Lord,  I.  E.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1902.  (Educ. 

rev.  June.  26  :  49-91.) 

Fourth  similar  annotated  list  of  educational  literature  in  English. 

370  EDUCATION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY 

4  Adamson,  J.  A.  Theory  of  education  in  Plato’s"  Republic.”  258  p.  D. 

Macmillan,  $1. 10. 

“  A  closely  considered,  logical  analysis  of  the  pedagogical  sections  of  the 
‘  Republic.’  .  .  .  Prof.  Adamson’s  chief  aim  is  to  show  us  the 
significance  of  Plato’s  standpoint  in  a  modern  philosophy  of  education. 
Our  education  today  is  too  complex  in  its  machinery,  too  many-sided  in 
its  interests,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  simple  social  aims  of  education; 
hence  ‘Rack  to  Plato”  should  be  our  cry: — this  in  brief  is  our  author’s 
thesis.”  H.  U.  Sheldon  in  Dial,  34:274. 

5  Aristotle.  On  education  ;  translated  and  edited  by  John  Burnett.  141 

p.  D.  .Macmillan,  60  c.  (Cambridge  series  for  schools  and  training 

colleges.) 

Editor  is  professor  of  Greek  at  St.  .Andrews.  Book  gives  translation  of 
extracts  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics,  with  notes  and  introduction. 

6  Balliet,  T,  M.  The  instincts  and  education.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev. 

Mar.  8 :  1-7.) 

Plea  for  control  of  rather  than  suppression  of  or  license  to  the  physical 
instincts. 

7  Barclay,  J.  W.  A  new  theory  of  education.  180  p.  O.  Blackwood,  2  6 

net. 

8  Bolton,  F.  E.  Unsoundness  of  the  culture  epochs  theory  of  education. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.  16:  136-51.) 

9  Bowker,  R.  R.  Of  education,  with  appended  addresses  on  “  The 

scholar  ”  and  “  The  college  of  to-day.”  ii5p.  1).  Houghton,  75c. 

The  first  forty-five  pages  formed  a  chapter  in  the  author’s  Arts  of  life  and 
were  noted  in  number  4  of  the  bibliography  for  igoo.  The  address  on 
The  scholar  was  made  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1883,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  .Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  Star  and  cres¬ 
cent  for  June,  1883. 

The  third  article.  The  college  of  today,  is  a  supposed  address  before  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Hygeia  who  propose  to  found  a  college,  and  is  reprinted 
from  The  Princeton  review,  Jan.,  1884. 
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10  Buisson,  Ferdinand.  Education  of  the  will.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Coinm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  ;  721-40.) 

Closing  lecture  in  the  course  in  pedagogy  at  the  Sorbonne,  1899.  An  ad- 
mirable  article. 

11  Drury,  J.  T.  W.  .Manual  of  education.  356  p.  O.  Heywood,  5/  net. 

12  Eliot,  C.  W.  The  school.  (Atlantic.  Nov.  92:  577-86.) 

13  Hall,  Mosiah.  Education  ;  in  what  does  it  find  a  basis  and  explanation.^ 

31  P-  o. 

Thesis  (Ph.  M.),  University  of  Chicago. 

14  Hopkins,  Henry.  Etlucation  and  the  social  trend.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — 

University.  41st  convocation,  p.  301-09.) 

1 5  Mulcaster,  Richard.  Educational  writings ;  abridged  and  arranged 

with  critical  estimate  by  James  Oliphant.  245  p.  D.  Macmillan, 

$1.25,  3,  6  net. 

Mulcaster  the  Elizabethan  may  well  be  styled  the  Father  of  English  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  this  inexpensive  edition  presents  the  main  and  most  valuable 
parts  of  his  Positions  and  Elementarie.  The  brief  biography  is  well  done. 

16  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Education  as  adjustment,  educational  theory  viewed  in 

the  light  of  contemporary  thought.  317  p.  I).  Longmans,  Si.  50. 

“  In  this  volume  I  have  sought  to  discuss  in  a  rather  untechnical  and 
popular  way  the  meaning,  aim,  and  general  method  of  education  when 
viewed  from  the  .standpoint  of  contemporary  biological,  sociological,  and 
psychological  thought.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  interpret  for  a  theory 
of  education,  principles  established  in  several  sciences,  from  which  the 
educationist  must  largely  gather  the  materials  of  his  structure. 

The  nresent  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  education  which  I  have 
fairly  under  way,  and  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  introduction  to  later 
volumes.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  some  of  these  to  apply  to  the  detailed 
work  of  teaching  the  doctrines  herein  expounded.”  Preface. 

Part  One,  56  pages.  The  present  status  of  education  as  a  science.  Part 
Two,  100  pages.  The  meaning  and  aim  of  education.  Part  Three,  The 
method  of  attaining  adjustment. 

The  last  part  is  distinctly  in  accord  with  llerbartian  psychology  and  the 
chapters  which  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  the  theory  of  formal  disci¬ 
pline  are  excellent.  The  author  holds  that  the  teacher  can  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  formal  psychology  and  its  terminology. 

17  Patten,  S.  N.  Etlucation.  (In  his  Heredity  and  social  progress. 

Macmillan,  Si. 25  net,  p.  164-80.) 

Some  very  sensible,  and  some  insensible  and  unsensible  ideas  as  to  the 
inter-play  of  heredity  and  education,  set  down  with  much  cryptic  super¬ 
subtleness  of  phrase. 

18  Relation  of  theory  to  practise  in  education.  (In  Nat.  soc.  for  the  scien¬ 

tific  study  of  educ.  Second  yearbook,  pt.  2.) 

Discussed  by  M.  J.  Holmes,  Levi  Seeley,  and  J.  A.  Keith. 

19  Rhees,  Rush.  Thoroughness  versus  breadth.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — 

Associated  academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  328-38.) 

A  capital  plea  for  thoroness  first. 

20  Sinclair,  S.  B.  The  possibility  of  a  science  of  education.  126  p.  O. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  net. 

Author  is  vice-principal  of  the  normal  school,  Ottawa,  Canada.  He  defend! 
file  thesis  that  a  science  of  education  is  possible.  The  Dial,  Aug.  16, 
1903  says  of  this  book,  “  Professor  Sinclair’s  thesis  is  developed  with 
great  care  and  an  abundance  of  scientific  nomenclature.  He  first  refutes 
certain  popular  fallacies,  then  explains  what  he  means  by  the  ‘  dynamic 
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conception  of  educational  science  ’  and  finally  indicates  the  value  of  such 
a  science  to  school  teachers.  His  conclusions  are  safe  and  cautious  and 
his  results  as  a  rule  too  obvious  and  general  to  be  of  much  service  to 
instructors  in  pedagogy  and  too  technicilly  phrased  to  reach  the  public. 
The  real  problems  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers  are  those  of 
concrete  methods  and  results,  which  Professor  Sinclair  leaves  untouched.  " 

21  Watson,  Foster.  Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  education. 

Pt.  2.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  :  481- 

508.) 

Part  I  of  this  was  noted  as  no.  2  of  the  Bibliography  of  education  for  1902. 
Extracts  from  the  authors  are  given. 

22  V/ells,  H.  G.  Schooling.  (Cosmopolitan,  Mar.-April.  34:  561-69; 

713-20.) 

Two  papers  in  his  series  Mankind  in  the  making. 

23  White,  E.  G.  Education.  321  p.  O.  Pacific  press  pub.  co.  (Oakland. 

Cal.)  $1.25. 

Fully  one  fourth  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  Bible 
illustrating  various  educational  topics;  there  are  chapters  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Adam  and  the  Eden  school;  The  school  of  the  hereafter;  character 
building,  &c.  All  that  is  not  Bible  is  trite  and  commonplace. 

24  Wilkinson,  Spenser,  ed.  The  nation’s  need  ;  chapters  on  education 

31 1  p.  O.  Constable,  6/ 

Contents. — Introduction  by  the  editor. — The  elementary  school  by  F.  S. 
Marvin. — Local  and  central  government,  their  relation  in  education,  by 
Graham  Wallas. — Primary  education  of  girls,  by  Catharine  I.  Dodd. — 
Hygiene  and  household  economies,  by  Alice  Ravenhill. — Higher  education 
in  France  and  Germany;  French  secondary  schools;  their  lessons  for 
England,  by  P.  J.  Hartog.- -Higher  education  in  Germany,  by  J.  J.  Find¬ 
lay. — The  secondary  day  school,  by  J.  J.  Findlay. — The  public  schools,  by 
John  Charles  Tarver. — The  teaching  of  modern  languages,  by  Karl  Breul. 
— Higher  education,  by  H.  J.  Mackinder. — The  nation’s  servants,  hy 
Spenser  Wilkinson. — .Appendix.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Bibliographical  note  by  Dr.  Breul. 

Reprint  of  articles  in  the  Morning  Post,  London.  E.xcellent, 

25  Young,  E.  F.  Scientific  method  in  education.  (In  Univ.  of  Chicago, 

decennial  publications.  Series  i,v.  3,  p.  143-55.) 

370. 1  Psychology  and  Education 

26  Bolton,  F.  E.  The  importance  of  educational  psychology  for  teachers. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  June.  15;  290-312.) 

Defends  his  title  the-is  against  Hugo  Mflnsterberg’s  objections  to  the  study 

of  psychology  by  teachers. 

27  Clark,  W.  A.  Suggestion  in  education.  56  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Chicago 

press. 

A  dissertation  submitted  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  The  pamphlet  bears  date 

1900,  when  the  work  was  done,  but  it  was  printed  in  1903. 

28  Judd,'C.  H.  Genetic  psychology  for  teachers.  329  p.  D.  Appleton, 

$1.20  net.  (Internal,  educ.  ser.  v.  55.) 

Not  a  comprehensive  or  systematic  text-book  on  genetic  psychology,  hut  a 
discussion  of  those  aspects  of  mental  development  that  are  closely  in¬ 
volved  in  primary  education  and  an  application  of  genetic  principles  to 
the  work  of  the  teacher  and  (especially  in  the  last  five  chapters)  to  the 
processes  and  nature  of  learning  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  The  chapters 
on  writing  merit  special  mention.  The  author  urges  te,-icher-study  as  a 
healthful  corrective  for  too  much  child-study;  the  real  results  of  the 
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latter  he  regards  as  too  meager  to  justify  the  efforts  expended  on  it. 
The  Pedagogical  seminary  does  not  of  course  agree  with  this  judgment 
and  honors  Professor  Judd’s  hook  with  two  separate  reviews  to  empha¬ 
size  its  dissent.  The  ICducational  review  for  Oct.  1903  pages  316-18  re¬ 
views  the  hook  at  length  and  favorably.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  teach¬ 
ers  because  they  can  understand  its  simple  directness  and  its  helpful 
suggestions  for  actual  work.  It  may  lack  unity,  but  its  contents  are  the 
outgrowth  of  work  done  with  and  for  secondary  school  teachers  and 
will  be  found  stimulating  and  intelligible. 

29  Royce,  Josiah.  Outlines  of  psychology:  an  elementary  treatise  with 

some  practical  applications.  329  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.  (Teachers’ 
professional  library,) 

\  teacher  must  have  had  a  more  than  usual  college  training  in  psychology 
and  must  also  have  an  unusual  interest  in  that  subject,  who  will  read  far 
in  this  nook.  In  fact,  hut  for  its  ap|)carance  in  the  Teachers’  professional 
library  it  would  not  he  suspected  of  having  more  than  remote  and  casual 
designs  upon  the  attention  of  the  rank  and  file  of  working  teachers. 

That  the  talented  author  has  shot  over  the  heads  of  most  of  his  intended 
readers,  that  he  has  nearly  forgotten  the  average  teacher  before  writing 
twenty  pages,  docs  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  book  from  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  treati.se  on  psychology,  showing  the  finished  m.aster  hand  in  the 
gnaceful  and  clear  presentation  of  old  matter  in  a  form  so  fresh  and 
varied  that  it  ought  to  interest  more  teachers  than  it  will.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  is  with  the  teachers,  not  with  the  book. 

30  Spaulding,  F.  E,  The  teacher’s  practical  application  of  the  results  of 

child-study.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.  16:34-42.) 

Individual  tc,aclicrs  get  little  profit  from  scientific  child-study,  which  affects 
our  schools  only  as  its  results  become  transmuted  into  general  principles 
of  methods,  administration  and  curriculum. 

The  child-study  which  profits  the  individual  teacher  is  that  of  the  nature, 
growth  and  temperament  of  each  separate,  different  child  under  her  care. 

31  Thorndike,  E,  G,  Educational  psychology,  177  p,  O,  Lemcke, 

$1,50  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  entirely  unlike  either  of  those  named  above.  It  seeks 
to  show  how  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  to  the  incoherent  mass  of  facts 
about  the  influence  of  heredity,  environment  and  general  mental  develop¬ 
ment  (facts  which  heretofore  have  never  had  systematic  and  convenient 
exposition)  such  accurate  scientific  methods,  statistical  and  experimental, 
as  shall  put  them  at  the  service  of  students  and  shall  reve.al  their  exact 
relevance  to  questions  of  education. 

It  seeks  to  discover,  not  by  speculation  but  by  expcrimcnt.ation,  and  then  to 
state,  some  of  the  |)sychologic  foundations  of  education. 

.'Mtho  the  author  illustrates  his  method  by  treatment  of  several  educational 
problems,  the  boi>k  docs  not  try  to  apply  its  conclusions  or  to  offer 
minute  suggestions  to  teachers  for  class-room  use.  Its  interest  and  value 
are  rather  for  the  experimenter  and  the  investigator  than  for  the  teacher 
or  the  busy  educ.ator. 

.\n  interesting  chapter  discusses  the  extent  to  which  loves,  fears,  hates, 
habits  and  the  influence  of  games,  toys,  &c.,  can  be  made  the  objects  of 
successful  .scientific  investigation;  what  profit  will  accrue  to  educational 
science  from  such  investigations  and  to  wh,at  extent  the  methods  are  reli¬ 
able  that  have  heretofore  been  employed  in  such  studies  as  fill  the 
Pedagogical  seminary  and  appear  in  the  American  journal  of  psychology; 
and  further  how  important  and  reliable  are  the  conclusions  reached. 

32  -  ed.  Heredity,  correlation  and  sex  differences  in  school  abilities, 

60  p,  O.  Macmillan,  50c,  (Columbia  University  contributions  to  phi- 
osophy,  psychology,  and  education,  v,  11,  no,  2.) 

Eight  contributions  by  various  authors.  For  the  psychologist  rather  than 
the  teacher. 
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370. 5  Periodicals 

A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  U.  S.  is  Riven  in 
V.  I  of  each  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comra’r  of  education.  It  is  arranged 
by  states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate 
as  it  should  be. 

33  Education,  primary,  secondary,  technical.  St.  Hride's  press,  6d 

W'eekly,  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  authorities  under  the  Education  Act. 

370.6  Associations 

34  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  fourth  annual  conference  held  in  New  York  city  Dec. 
29-31,  1902.  66  p.  O.  Assoc.  No  price. 

35  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U.  S. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  1903  was  held  at  Chicago  but  the  usual  volume  of 
proceedings  had  not  been  printed  on  March  15,  1904. 

36  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states. 

and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  i6th  annual  convention.  144  p.  O. 
Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  No  price. 

Published  also  as  Regents  bulletin  60,  20c. 

37  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern  states. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Trinity  college  in  Nov.  1903  and  the 
secretary  writes  “  I  fear  we  shall  get  out  no  volume  for  the  9th  meeting.” 

38  National  association  of  state  universities.  Transactions  and  proceed¬ 

ings,  sixth  and  seventh  meetings,  Nov.  12-14,  1901,  and  Jan.  3-5,  1903. 
48  p.  O.  E.  A.  Birge,  Sec’y.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  No  price. 

39  National  educational  •  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  forty-second  annual  meeting,  Boston,  July  6-10,  1903. 
1080  p.  O.  Irwin  She|)ard,  Winona,  Minn.,  $2. 

The  important  ,)apers  are  separately  noted  under  the  proper  headings  in 
other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

40  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Second  year¬ 

book.  2  pts.  O.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press.  No  price. 

Pt.  I  The  course  of  study  in  history  in  the  common  school.  Pt.  2  The 
relation  of  theory  to  practice  in  education.  Ed.  by  C.  A.  McMurry. 

41  New  York  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proceedings  of 

the  i8th  annual  conference,  p.  319-450,  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State 
of  N.  Y.  20c.  (N.  Y.  (state)— University — High  School  department 

Bulletin  19.) 

42  New  York  (state) — University.  41st  university  convocation,  p.  149- 

328  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  25c.  (Regents  bulletin  61.) 

43  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceed¬ 

ings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting.  198  p.  O.  J.  E.  Armstrong, 
Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  250. 

The  address  of  the  president,  p.  1-18,  reviews  briefly  the  history  and  work 
of  the  association. 

44  Northern  Illinois  teachers’  association.  Proceedings,  48  p.  O.  Asso¬ 

ciation,  No  price.  Secretary,  S.  F.  Parson.  De  Kalb. 

General  subject,  Application  of  business  methods  to  education. 

45  Southern  education  board.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  conference  for 
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education  in  the  south.  269  p.  O.  Committee  on  publication,  Room 

607,  54  William  St,,  New  York  city. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  most  important  annual  meeting  that  considers  the 
education  of  whites  in  the  south.  The  aims,  personnel  and  plans  of  this 
conference  are  outlined  by  its  president  Mr.  R.  C.  Ogden  in  the  Annals 
of  the  American  academy  for  Sept.  1903,  22:27-35  and  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
1903,  p.  116-23. 

370.7  Normal  schools 

46  Abernethy,  J.  W.  The  passing  of  the  normal  school.  (Educ.  Feb. 

23  : 325-30-) 

Teacher's  colleges  and  university  departments  of  education  will  replace  the 
old  fashioned  normal  school.  \V.  G.  Chambers  of  the  state  normal  school 
at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  makes  a  spirited  re-ily  in  April  number,  23:483-89. 

47  Burnham,  W,  H.  Education  as  a  university  subject.  (Educ.  rev. 

Oct.  26:236-45.) 

The  papers  and  discussion  of  the  Normal  school  department  are  found  in 
the  N  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  539-93  and  are  this  year  of  unusual  interest. 

370.9  History,  General 

See  also  378  and  379  with  their  subdivisions. 

48  Laurie,  S.  S.  Studies  in  the  history  of  educational  opinion  from  the 

renaissance.  261  p.  D.  Macmillan,  Sr. 50. 

These  studies  are  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  only 
four  of  which  have  ever  been  printed  before.  The  three  on  John  Locke 
fill  one-fifth  of  the  book. 

49  Magevney,  Eugene.  The  reformation  and  education,  1520-1648;  re¬ 

printed  from  the  American  ecclesiastical  review.  56  p.  D.  Cathedral 

library  assoc,  roc. 

Sketch  of  Roman  Catholic  education  during  the  period  named.  It  is 
marred  by  intemperate  and  ungracious  comment  on  everything  and  every¬ 
body  not  Roman  Catholic. 

50  - Systems  and  counter-systems  of  education,  1648-1800,  re¬ 

printed  from  the  American  ecclesiastical  review.  53  p.  D.  Cathedral 

library  assoc.  loc. 

Continues  the  sketch  in  preceding  article. 

51  Moore,  E,  C.  The  history  of  education.  (School  rev.  May.  it  : 

350-60.) 

Defines  the  history  of  education  and  the  aims  sought  in  teaching  it,  and 
discusses  briefly  some  of  the  English  literature  available  for  the  purpose. 

52  Schwickerath,  Robert.  Jesuit  education  ;  its  history  and  principles 

reviewed  in  the  light  of  modern  educational  problems.  687  p.  O. 

Herder,  $1.75  net. 

Aside  from  brief  articles  in  journals  and  encyclopedias  and  short  chapters 
in  general  histories  of  education,  the  English  literature  of  Jesuit  educa¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  Father  Hughes’s  excellent  little  volume  on  Loyola  and 
a  still  slighter  tract  by  Father  Magevney,  The  Jesuits  as  educators  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cathedral  library  association.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a 
Jesuit  can  write  the  best  history  of  Jesuit  education,  and  the  present 
stout  volume  is  from  an  author  thoroly  familiar  with  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  sources  for  his  history.  He  has  given  us,  as  his  title  indicates, 
a  book  differing  from  Father  Hughes’  in  that  the  life  of  Loyola  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  secondary  to  the  account  of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  it  should  give  a  glowing  account  of  Jesuit  achieve- 
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ments  in  mental  endeavor,  long  lists  of  Jesuit  scholars  and  copious  cita¬ 
tions  proving  the  renown  and  efficacy  of  Jesuit  scholarship.  Part  i  is  his¬ 
torical.  The  necessary  setting  is  secured  by  an  introductory  survey  of 
medixval  education,  then  the  founding  of  the  order  and  the  first  Ratio 
are  treated  in  Chapters  3-4.  Tn  Chapters  5-8  on  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
colleges  to  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773  and  again  from  its  restora¬ 
tion  in  1814  to  the  present,  ground  is  covered  which  is  not  touched  in 
Hughes.  Part  2  is  an  analysis  of  the  principles  and  account  of  the 
practice  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum.  Until  reading  the  author’s  chapters  on 
modern  criticisms  and  opposition  to  Jesuit  education  and  his  strictures 
on  the  English  histories  of  education  we  did  not  appreciate  how  utterly 
unable  is  any  Protestant  to  write  an  account  of  it  which  shall  not  be 
“utterly  untrustworthy”  “insidious”  or  “false.”  Father  Schwicke- 
rath  cannot  resist  crossing  swords  with  critics  of  Jesuit  education,  and 
unlike  Father  Hughes’  dignified  treatment  of  his  theme  the  present  book 
is  full  of  controversial  denials  and  refutations.  President  Eliot  might  be 
supposed  a  prominent  Jesuit  from  the  extent  to  v,-hich  he  figures  in  the 
index.  The  denunciatory  is  the  only  element  that  mars  what  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  fullest,  most  trustworthy  and  a  scholarl>  account  in  English  of 
Jesuit  education. 

53  Williams,  S.  G.  History  of  ancient  education.  298  p.  D.  Ilardeen, 

$1.12. 

“  This  book  grew  out  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  author  in  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  comprises  the  first  half  of  his  course  on  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  author. 

Like  Laurie,  Prechristian  education,  it  traces  the  history  of  education 
to  the  first  Christian  century,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with  Laurie  in 
fullness,  scholarship  or  presentation,  and  strangely  enough  Prof.  Laurie’s 
book  is  not  named  in  text,  index  or  bibliographies. 

Prof.  Williams’s  book  is  a  well  proportioned  sketch  with  some  good  brief 
biographical  chapters  on  Greek  and  Roman  educators,  much  of  it  con¬ 
densed  from  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Padagogik,  and  it  will  be  of  most 
use  to  the  person  wanting  a  summary  of  the  subject  in  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  not  pertinent  and  the  proof-reading  was 
careless. 

34  -  History  of  mediaeval  education,  an  account  of  the  course  of 

educational  opinion  and  practice  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  inclusive.  195  p.  D.  Bardeen,  $1.12. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Williams’s  lectures  on  educational  history  in  Cornell 
University.  The  book  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  an  obscure  period  where 
there  has  heretofore  been  no  connected  sketch  in  English.  Footnotes  are 
many,  giving  references  to  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  principal  topics. 

370.9  History,  Alphabetically  by  countries 
Africa 

55  Education  in  the  British  South  African  -olonies.  (In  U.  S. — Education. 

Comm’r  of.  Report  1901-02.  i  :  465-80.) 

Canada 

56  Education  in  Canada.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 

1901-02.  I  :  423-63.) 

57  Ontario — Education  department.  Documentary  history  of  education  in 

upper  Canada,  1791-1876.  v.  to,  1851-52.  315  p.  O.  Toronto. 

Denmark 

58  Brdchner,  Jessie.  Public  education.  The  university  and  the  profes¬ 

sions.  (In  her  Danish  life.  Putnam,  $1.20  net.  chap.  4-5.) 
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59  Education  in  F'rance.  fin  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1901-02.  1:667-719.) 


Great  Britain 

60  De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.  The  story  of  English  education.  (Pop.  sci. 

ino.  July-Aug.  63:262-74;  304-11.) 

As  thoroly  clear  and  impartial  a  statement  as  could  have  been  put  into 
twenty  pages,  of  the  history  from  earliest  times  of  public  education  in 
England.  Naturally  rather  a  disproportionate  space  is  given  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  effects  of  the  Act  of  igoa,  which  is  called  on  the  whole  a 
fair  bargain  between  church  and  state  school  interests.  These  articles 
may  be  read  with  profit  as  an  introduction  to  Greenough’s  new  book  on 
English  education. 

61  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1902.  (In  U.  .S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  :  1001-68.) 

Brief  historical  account.  Gives  full  text  of  the  Education  Act  of  igoa, 
with  various  articles  and  comments  thereon. 

Italy 

62  Education  in  Italy.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901- 

02.  I  ;  741-87.) 


Russia 

63  Kovalevsky,  E.  Education  in  Russia.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r 

of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  :  1139-46.) 

United  States 

See  also  378,  subhead  United  States;  379.1;  379.15;  379.5,  subhead  United 
States. 

64  Atkinson,  Edward.  Suggestions  to  the  British  educational  commis¬ 

sion.  .  .  about  to  come  to  the  U.  S.  .  .  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 

Alfred  Mosely.  15  p.  D.  Privately  printed. 

65  Brown,  E.  E.  The  making  of  our  middle  schools;  an  account  of  the 

development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  547  p.  O. 
Longmans,  I3. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of  secondary  educ.ifion  in  the 
United  States  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  the  year  1902.  It  traces  the 
rise  of  the  successive  types  of  American  secondary  school,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  relations  with  their  European  prototypes,  with  the  social 
conditions  which  brought  them  forth,  and  with  the  other  members  of  our 
educational  system.  Current  tendencies  and  problems  are  also  discussed. 
The  appendix  contains  an  annotated  bibliography  of  about  four  hundred 
titles,  and  statistical  and  other  tables.  Index  by  W.  VV.  Bishop,  of  the 
I’rinccton  University  Library.  Reviewed  in  Educational  review  for  Dec. 

1903. 

66  Hyde,  W.  D.  The  educational  progress  of  the  year  1902-03.  (In  N. 

E.  A.  Proc.  p.  330-41.) 

67  Illiteracy  of  the  voting  population  of  the  United  States.  (In  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  1:789-818.) 
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Colorado 

68  Le  Rossignol,  J,  E.  History  of  higher  education  in  Colorado.  67  p.  O. 
U.  S.  gov’t.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information 

I.  1903-) 

Histories  to  1899  of  Colorado  College,  University  of  Colorado,  University 
of  Denver,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and 
the  state  normal  school. 


Maine 

69  Hall,  E.  W.  History  of  higher  education  in  Maine.  241  p.  O.  U.  S. 

gov't.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information  3, 

1903-) 

Despite  the  title,  the  first  chapter  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public  schools 
to  about  1892.  This  monograph,  which  was  apparently  prepared  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  and  has  had  no  subsequent  additions  or  revisions, 
covers  the  University  of  Maine,  Bowdoin  College.  Colby  College  and 
Bates  College,  with  some  notes  on  public  and  denominational  secondary 
schools. 

Minnesota 

70  Kiehle,  D.  L.  Education  in  Minnesota.  120  p.  D.  H.  W.  Wilson  co., 

7SC. 

A  less  extended  and  detailed  account  than  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
Circular  of  information  no.  2,  1902,  but  more  up  to  date.  Treats  only  of 
state  institutions.  A  summary  of  the  state  school  law  is  appended. 

Texas 

71  Lane,  J.  J.  History  of  education  in  Texas.  334  p.  O.  U.  S.  gov’t. 

(U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information  2,  1903.) 

This  monograph  treats  in  great  detail  of  the  history  till  1898  of  the  public 
secondary  schools,  the  various  state  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
all  the  important  church  and  private  schools. 

The  chapters  treating  of  the  state  university  and  the  agricultural  college  are 
particularly  full. 

United  States,  Colonies,  and  Dependencies 
Alaska 

Ti  Jackson,  Sheldon.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska.  (In  U.  S. — Edu¬ 
cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  2:1229-56.) 

Hawaii 

73  Elkin,  W.  B.  Early  education  in' Hawaii.  (Ped.sem.  Mar.  10:86-95.) 

A  sketch  of  formal  education  from  1820,  when  it  began,  to  1846,  when  the 
first  public  schools  were  started. 

Philippines 

74  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Re¬ 

port.  1901-02.  2  :  2219-71.) 

75  Laguna,  Theodore  de.  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (Gunton’s  mag. 

Mar.  24 ;  220-30.) 

Thesis:  American  education  in  the  Philippines  is  a  failure.  For  answer  see 
no.  76. 
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76  Shank,  Burgess.  Education  in  the  Philippines:  a  reply.  (Gunton’s 

inag.  May.  24 :  406-14.) 

Reply  to  no.  7S>  maintaining  that  American  education  in  the  Philippines  is 
not  a  failure. 

Porto  Rico 

77  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of,  for  Porto  Rico.  Report  to  the  Secre¬ 

tary  of  the  interior  for  1903.  270  p.  O.  U.  S.  gov’t. 

Extracts  are  given  in  U.  S.— Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  igoi-oa.  3:1177- 
1337. 

370.92  Biography 
See  also  no.  138  and  no.  139. 

78  Adams,  Charles  Kendall.  Memorial  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  late 

president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  48  p.  O.  University.  No 
price. 

Barnard.  Henry.  Harris,  W.T.  Henry  Barnard.  (In  U.  S. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Comm’r  of,  Report,  1901-02.  1  :  887-928.) 

80  Franklin,  Benjamin.  Thorpe,  F.  N.  Franklin’s  influence  in  Ameri¬ 

can  education.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02. 
I  :  91-190.) 

A  detailed  study  by  a  man  who  knows  his  subject  and  gives  it  a  broad  and 
enlightening  treatment.  The  “  essentially  American  ”  quality  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  ideas  gives  importance  to  the  question. 

81  Palmer,  Mrs.  Alice  {Freeman.)  Service  in  memory  of  Alice  Freeman 

Palmer.  88  p.  nar.  O.  Houghton,  75c.  net. 

An  exact  report  of  the  memorial  service  held  at  Harvard  University,  Jan. 
31,  1903. 

82  Parker,  Francis  IVayland.  Francis  Wayland  Parker  and  his  work 

for  education.  (In  U.  S.— Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report.  1901-02. 
I  :  231  84. 

Contents:  Jackman,  W.  S.  Francis  Wayland  Parker. — Parker,  F.  W.  Ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Quincy  method. — Butler,  N.  M.  The  Quincy  movement. — 
Harris,  W.  T.  Colonel  Parker  and  the  Quiney  school. — Parker,  F.  W. 
An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school. — Memorial 
addresses,  letters  etc.,  by  various  writers. — Harper,  W.  R.  An  estimate 
of  Colonel  Parker: — Fitzpatrick,  F.  A.  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 

83  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.  Hudson,  W.  H.  Rousseau  and  naturalism 

in  life  and  thought.  260  p.  D.  Scribner,  $1.25.  (World’s  epoch 
makers.) 

Pages  180-206  are  devoted  to  Emile. 

371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

37 1 . 1  Teachers 

84  Boardman,  J,  H.  Practical  school  method.  336  p.  O.  Simpkin, 

5/  net.  (Normal  tutorial  series.) 

85  Dutton,  S.  T.  School  management ;  practical  suggestions  concerning 

the  conduct  and  life  of  the  school.  278  p.  D.  Scribner,  ft. 

86  Gilbert,  C.  B.  The  freedom  of  the  teacher.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 

164-77.) 

Do  not  hamper  teachers  and  their  work  with  too  much  machinery. 
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87  McAndrew,  William.  The  present  status  of  the  professions ;  public- 

school  teaching.  (World’s  work,  Mar.  5  :  3187-93.) 

88  Orange,  Beatrice.  Teaching  as  a  profession  for  women.  (In  Educa- 

cation  and  professions.  Dutton,  $1.50.  p.  61-98.) 

Training  required,  salaries,  and  prospects — in  England. 

89  Seeley,  Levi.  A  new  school  management.  3299.  D.  Hinds,  $1.25. 

“  This  volume  consists  of  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  so  many  times 
printed,  differing  only  from  others  in  that  it  presents  the  experiences 
and  notions  of  the  author.  These,  in  a  general  way,  are  coincident  with 
the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  others.  The  statement  of  the  author  in 
the  preface  ‘  It  is  very  likely  that  many  of  the  discussions  presented  will 
be  criticised  as  commonplace  ’  seems  to  me  the  fairest  and  most  complete 
review  of  the  book.  It  is  largely  a  useless  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
printed  pages  containing  commonplace  talk  about  the  teacher.”  Aaron 
Gove  in  Educational  review,  March,  1904. 

"  For  this  volume  we  have  only  praise.  It  gives  in  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  a  more  adequate  and  better  proportioned  treatment  of 
school  management  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  single  volume  in 
English.”  Journal  of  pedagogy.  Sept.  1903. 

When  doctors  disagree - 

90  Taylor,  J.  S.  Art  of  class  management  and  discipline,  113  p.  D. 

Kellogg,  80c, 

91  Wilkinson,  J.  N.  School  management.  160  p.  S.  Crane  &  co. 

(Topeka,  Kan.)  50c. 

Chapter  headings  are  The  teacher’s  preparation;  Preparing  for  a  particular 
school;  Organizing  the  school;  Managing  the  school;  Schools  loosely 
united.  Author  is  president  of  the  Kansas  state  normal  school 

37 1 . 1 2  Training  of  Teachers 

92  Adamson,  J,  W.  The  criticism  lesson.  (Educ.  times.  Sept.  56 : 

387-91  •) 

93  Clark,  W.  A.  Training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  (Jour,  of 

ped.  Dec.  16:  124-35.) 

Teachers  in  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  elementary  schools  must  be 
prepared  by  particular  professional  training  for  the  exact  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  they  are  to  do.  The  normal  schools  are  not  fitted,  ordinarily,  to  give 
them  the  required  preparation,  hence  teachers  for  high  schools  must  be 
trained  in  the  University  schools  or  departments  of  education. 

94  Findlay,  J.  J,  Training  of  teachers;  inaugural  lecture  at  the  opening 

of  the  department  of  education  in  Victoria  University  of  Manchester, 

Oct.  1903.  O.  Sherratt,  1/ 

95  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.  The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  in 

the  U.  S.  391  p.  O.  Macmillan  I2.50.  (Columbia  univ.  contributions 

to  philos.  psy.  and  educ.  v.  12.) 

Chapter  one  reviews  the  beginnings  of  special  teacher-training  in  Germany. 
Chapter  two  takes  up  a  few  important  points  in  American  normal  school 
history.  Chapters  three  and  four  present  brief  historical  accounts  of  the 
provisions  made  by  American  colleges  and  universities  for  training 
teachers,  with  statement  of  courses  offered,  organization  and  personnel 
of  departments.  Chapter  five  examines  in  greater  detail  the  pedagogical 
instruction  offered  in  the  most  important  institutions.  Chapter  six  con¬ 
siders  the  advisability  of  separate  training  schools  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  An  appendix  of  130  pages  prints  in  full  the  outlines 
of  the  course  in  History  of  education  (with  full  bibliographies)  offered  in 
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the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  is  included  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
professional  courses  now  offered  to  teachers  in  this  country. 

The  author  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  significant  data  from  numberless 
college  histories  and  catalogues,  has  collated  them  carefully  and  presented 
them  clearly,  so  that  they  form  the  best  record  now  in  print  of  an  im¬ 
portant  educational  development. 

96  The  Speyer  school ;  part  one,  its  history  and  purpose ;  part  two,  its 

relation  to  Teachers  College.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Nov.  1902  and  Jan. 
•903-  3  •  261-321  and  4:  1-90.) 

A  free  school  for  elementary  and  kindergarten  pupils  planned,  built  and 
conducted  by  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  and  used  like 
the  Horace  Mann  school  as  a  pedagogical  experiment  station. 

371.2  School  organization 

97  Brooks,  S.  D.  Causes  of  withdrawal  from  school.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

26:  352-93.) 

Reports  from  in  superintendents  on  1200  cases  of  withdrawal  are  here 
tabulated,  the  results  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  lessening  deser¬ 
tions. 

371.27  Examinations 

98  Russell,  J.  E.  The  educational  value  of  examinations.  (School  rev. 

Jan.  11:42-54.) 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  37s  and  its  subdivisions. 

99  Darroch,  Alexander.  Herbart  and  the  Herbartian  theory  of  education. 

148  p.  D.  Longmans,  $1.20, 

Five  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  .\  critical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  psychology,  ethics  and  doctrines  of  Herbart  with  the  view  of 

;  '  determining  their  value  as  a  basis  for  educational  principles  and  practice. 

It  is  temperate  and  sound,  but  such  hard  reading  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Adams’s  piquant  little  volume  The  Herbartian  psychology 
would  ever  read  Mr.  Darroch’s  book. 

too  Hayward,  F.  H.  The  critics  and  critiques  of  Herbartianism.  (Jour, 
of  educ.  (Lond.)  Jan.  and  April,  p.  22-23  1  248-49.) 

Mr.  Alex.  Darroch  replies  in  same  journal  for  March,  p.  187-89. 

roi - and  Thomas,  M.  E.  The  critics  of  Herbartianism,  and  other 

matter  contributory  to  the  study  of  the  Herbartian  question.  230  p.  O- 
Sonnenschein,  4  6 

ro2  McMurry,  C.  A.  Elements  of  general  method,  based  on  the  principles 
of  Herbart.  331  p.  D.  Macmillan,  90c.  net. 

This  book,  which  has  run  thru  two  or  three  editions  in  much  slighter  form, 
has  now  appeared  in  what  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  the  definitive  edition. 
It  is  more  Herbartian  than  ever  and  is  still  designed  to  apply  to  the 
work  in  the  first  eight  grades.  This  is  one  of  three  foundation  volumes 
on  general  method  which,  with  some  half  dozen  volumes  from  the  same 
busy  pen  on  method  in  special  branches,  form  a  comprehensive  series  of 
helps  for  the  grades. 

103  Moore,  J.  G.  Outline  of  the  science  of  study.  275  p.  D.  Hinds  and 
Noble,  $1, 

Hinsdale,  Art  of  study,  1900,  tried  to  tell  how  to  study.  The  present 
volume  from  its  title  might  fairly  he  expected  to  tell  what  to  study  and 
this  it  does  attempt  to  do.  but  the  result  is  a  rather  rambling,  dispropor- 
tioned  series  of  well-meant,  harmless  but  commonplace  chapters  on  educa¬ 
tional  topics. 
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371.32  Text-Books 

104  Free  text-books,  benefits,  objections,  cost.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  :  632-40.) 

Opinions  from  fifteen  states,  the  large  majority  in  favor  of  free  text-books. 
Reprinted  from  the  Michigan  school  report  of  1898,  pt.  3. 

371.42  Miniual  training 

See  also  373.6. 

to5  Diemer,  Hug^o.  Recent  developments  in  manual  training.  (Educ. 
Mar.  23:391-400.) 

Presents  new  phases  of  manual  training  and  describes  some  methods  used 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  Kindergarten  and  manual  training  high  school. 

106  Paessler,  V.  S.  Manual  training  in  villages  and  small  cities.  To  what 
extent  is  it  practicable.^  To  what  extent  should  it  be  carried?  (In 
.V.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  379-88.) 

Discussion.  10  p. 

107  Richards,  C.  R.  Some  practical  problems  in  manual  training.  (In 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  278-88.) 

In  elementary  schools. 

For  further  material  consult  the  file  of  Manual  training  magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  by  the  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  595-664. 


371.3  Government,  discipline,  punishment 

108  Williams,  L,  W.  Education:  disciplinary,  civic  and  moral.  Simp- 
kin,  2/6  net. 


371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture 

109  Baldwin,  W.  J.  The  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom.  46  p.  S.  The 
author,  107  W.  17th  st.,  N.  Y.  $1. 

The  author  is  an  expert  consulting  engineer,  whose  specialty  is  heating  and 
ventilation. 

1 10  Barrett  &  Thomson,  architects.  Plans  for  public  school  houses.  38 
p.  O.  Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N,  C.  No  price. 

Prepared  for  the  North  Carolin.-i  state  superintendent  of  instruction.  Pic¬ 
tures,  plans  and  specifications. 

1 1 1  Carroll,  C.  F.  What  should  be  the  features  of  a  modern  elementary 
school  building?  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  235-40.) 

Three  plans  are  given. 

1 12  Clay,  Felix.  Modern  school  buildings,  elementary  and  secondary-;  a 
treatise  on  the  planning,  arrangement,  and  fitting  of  day  and  boarding 
schools.  480  p.  Q.  .Scribner,  Sio.  net,  Batsford,  25/ 

This  is  the  most  extensive  and  most  fully  illustrated  treatise  on  school 
architecture  that  has  ever  been  issued  in  English.  It  will  naturally  be 
compared  with  Wheelwright,  School  architecture,  the  only  worthy  rival 
in  this  field.  The  latter  is  written  by  an  American  and  far  more  Ameri¬ 
can  plans  are  used.  The  volume  by  Clay  contains  more  text  and  398 
illustrations  against  247  in  Wheelwright.  Each  is  prepared  by  an  archi¬ 
tect  with  experience  in  designing  school  buildings.  Mr.  Clay’s  book  is 
written  with  English  schools  and  conditions  chiefly  in  mind  and  builders 
of  public  schools  in  America  may  not  always  prefer  it  to  the  American 
book  for  that  reason,  but  boarding  schools  and  private  schools  for  both 
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sexes  (a  large  field)  are  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  bis  book  is  the 
only  place  where  these  important  branches  of  school  architecture  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

1 13  Hatch,  W.  E.  A  modern  high  school  building.  (School  rev.  June. 
1 1 :  509-20.) 

Picture,  plans  of  every  floor  and  description  of  the  new  public  high  school. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  now  building,  the  cost  to  be  $800,000. 

1 14  Wharton,  G.  W.  High  school  architecture  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
(School  rev.  June,  ii  :  455-85.) 

Description,  pictures  and  plans  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  new  buildings  just 
finished  in  New  York. 

1 15  Woodward,  C.  M.  A  new  era  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis 
(School  rev.  June,  ii  :  486-94.) 

Brief  descriptions  with  pictures,  but  no  plans,  of  the  McKinley  and  Yeat- 
man  high  school  buildings,  each  costing  when  equipped  about  $400,000. 

37 1 .64  School  libraries  ;  libraries  and  schools 

1 1 6  Bibliography  of  high-school  reference  books  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  high  schools  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  83  p.  O.  (In¬ 
vestigations  of  the  dep’t  of  psy.  and  educ.  of  the  Univ.  of  Col.  no.  4.) 

A  thoroly  discreditable  piece  of  work.  The  classification  is  confused  and 
absurd.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  editing  various  sections.  The  best' 
books  in  certain  sections,  where  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  are 
omitted.  Typographically  it  is  shocking.  The  only  reason  for  including 
it  here  is  to  warn  everybody  against  it. 

117  Libraries  and  schools.  (Dial.  Feb.  1.  34;  73-75.) 

Records  present  tendencies  of  interrelation  and  hints  at  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  hinder  the  most  effective  co-operation. 

1 18  MacDougal,  Robert.  Text-book  lilDraries.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept. 
16;  13-25.) 

371.7  School  hygiene 
See  also  no.  24,  no.  215,  no.  zi6. 

1 19  Barry,  W.  F.  The  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom.  167  p.  O.  Snow  and 
Farnham,  Providence,  R.  1. 

120  Bellei,  Giuseppe.  An  hour’s  work  done  by  school  children.  (Educ. 
rev.  April.  25  ;  364-86.) 

A  study  in  mental  fatigue. 

121  Burgerstein,  Leo  and  Netolitzky,  August.  Medical  inspection  of 
schools  abroad.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02. 
I  :  509-26.) 

Translated  from  their  Ilandbuch  der  Schulhygiene.  Wise  and  thoro;  as 
well  adapted  to  American  as  to  European  conditions.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  notes  on  American  practice. 

122  Carruth,  F.  W.  A  unique  municipal  crusade.  (North  Amer.  rev. 
Nov.  177  ;  66-74.  ) 

A  popular  account  of  the  fight  against  trachoma,  a  contagious  eye-disease 
imported  by  immigrants  into  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 

123  National  Educational  Association — Committee  on  statistics  of  defec¬ 

tive  sight  and  hearing  of  public  school  children.  Report  (InU.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  2:  2143-55.) 

124  Risley,  S.  D.  Good  vision  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
process.  (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bulletin.  Feb.  6:  181-92.) 
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371.73  Physical  training  ;  Gymnastics  ;  Athletics 

125  Bolin,  Jacob.  Why  do  we  teach  gymnastics  ?  57  p.  D.  N.  Y.  25c. 
(Gymnastic  papers  Ser.  A.  no.  2.) 

1 26  Dexter,  E.  G.  Accidents  from  college  football.  (Educ.  rev.  April 
25  :  415-28.) 

Relatively  not  so  numerous  or  serious  as  is  usually  thought 

127  Gulick,  L.  H.  Problem  of  physical  training  in  the  modern  city. 
(Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Mar.  8  :  27-35.) 

By  the  director  of  physical  training  of  the  New  York  schools. 

128  Hethering^on,  C.  W.  Regulation  of  athletics  in  Missouri  and  adjacent 
territory.  (School  rev.  May.  1 1 :  329-42.) 

The  chief  reason  why  regulations  do  not  regulate  in  inter-collegiate  athletics 
is  moral  cowardice  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  faculty  members  of 
boards  of  control.  The  author  of  this  paper  is  director  of  Athletics  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  he  has  been  brave  enough  to  keep  athletics 
clean  at  that  school  for  three  years,  and  to  leave  considerations  of  win¬ 
ning  out  of  the  question.  This  paper  tells  of  his  experiences  in  doing  it. 

129  Jones,  L.  H.  Place  of  physical  training  in  education.  (Amer.  phys. 
educ.  rev.  Sept.  8  :  164-68.) 

Sound  doctrine  in  general  without  detail. 

130  Krohn,  W.  O.  Value  of  psychology  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  of 

gymastics.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Sept.  8  :  152-57.) 

Discussion  6  p.,  net  all  to  the  point. 

1 31  Parlin,  C.  C.  An  illustration  of  the  management  of  athletics  in  a  high 
school.  (School  rev.  Nov.  ii:  709-20.) 

An  account  of  athletic  conduct  and  control  at  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  high 
school.  ^ 

132  Sargent,  D.  A.  Atlrletics  in  secondary  schools.  (Amer.  phys.  educ. 
rev.  June.  8  :  57-69.) 

Careful  consideration  by  an  authority  on  physical  training. 

133  Savage,  W.  L.  Physical  education  past  and  present.  (Amer.  phys. 
educ.  rev.  Dec.  8;  209-17.) 

President’s  address,  American  physical  education  association.  Historical. 
Plans  for  association. 

134  Storey,  T.  A.  Some  statistics  from  twenty-three  universities  and 
college  gymnasia.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  June.  8:  92-97.) 

135  Waldo,  C.  A.  Regulation  of  athletics;  what  next?  (School  rev. 
May,  11:305-15.) 

Professor  Waldo  advances  the  very  doubtful  statement  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  cleaner  and  better  controlled  now  than  ten  years  ago.  He 
paints  a  pretty  black  picture  of  present  conditions  and  seems  more  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  future  than  is  warranted  by  any  remedies  in  sight. 

136  Woodward,  C.  M.  The  new  departure  in  athletic  control.  (School 
rev.  May.  11  :  321-28.) 

Abolition  of  gate-receipts  at  games. 

See  also  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  817-46  for  papers  and  discussions  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  education,  and  the  files  of  the  .\merican  physical 
education  review. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes 

137  The  education  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States.  (In  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  2:2157-97.) 
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138  Howe,  Maud  and  Hall,  F.  H.  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe’s  famous 
pupil  and  what  he  taught  her.  394  p.  D.  Little,  Brown,  $1.50  net. 

This  book,  prepared  by  Dr.  Howe’s  daughters  from  his  reports,  notes  and 
correspondence,  is  the  fullest,  most  extensive  account  of  the  life  and 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman  that  has  been  printed,  and  must  rank  as  the 
debnite  authentic  history  of  this  celebrated  initial  achievement  in  educat¬ 
ing  one  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  The  first  chapter  tells  of  the  founding 
and  early  history  of  the  Perkins  institution.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  of  Laura  Bridgman’s  own  writings  are  not  printed,  especially  the 
full  draft  of  her  latest  autobiography,  only  a  few  paragraphs  of  which 
are  given. 

139  Keller,  H.  A.  Story  of  my  life  ;  with  her  letters  1887-1901,  and  a  sup¬ 
plementary  account  of  her  education.  441  p.  D.  Doubleday,  #1.50  net. 

This  book  is  in  three  parts.  The  first,  140  pages,  is  Miss  Keller’s  own  story 
of  her  life  down  to  her  third  year  at  Radclitfe  College.  The  second,  140 
pages,  comprises  her  letters  to  November  1901.  The  third  part  consists 
of  five  supplementary  chapters  entitled  The  writing  of  the  book;  Person¬ 
ality;  Education;  Speech  and  Literary  style  and  is  mostly  made  up  of 
Miss  Sullivan’s  letters  and  diary.  Reviewed  in  Dial  34:271  and  in  Peda¬ 
gogical  seminary  10:147. 

140  Lloyd,  R.  J.  The  education  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  chil¬ 
dren.  (Westminster  rev.  June.  159:662-74.) 

What  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  under  the  act  of  1899. 

3  7 1 . 94  R eg ro  edttca  t ion 

141  Du  Bois,  W.  E.  The  college-bred  negro.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.  Reitort,  1901-02.  t  :  191-229.) 

Report  made  under  the  direction  of  Atlanta  University,  for  the  Fifth  con¬ 
ference  for  the  study  of  negro  problems. 

142  - The  souls  of  black  folk.  264  p.  O.  McClurg,  81.20  net. 

Especially  chapters  3  and  6,  where  the  educational  program  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  freely  criticized  as  short-sighted,  insufficient  and  too  nar¬ 
rowly  utilitarian. 

143  Ellis,  L.  B.  The  Georgia  State  industrial  college  for  negroes.  (Gun- 
ton’s  mag.  Sept.  25:  218-26.) 

144  Gardiner,  C.  A.  A  constitutional  and  educational  solution  of  the  negro 
problem.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) —University.  41st  convocation,  p.  155- 
224.) 

A  very  fully  stated  and  illustrated  argument  to  prove  the  following  propo¬ 
sitions: 

1 —  The  nation  has  express  constitutional  power  over  Federal  elections. 
Federal  citizenship.  Federal  suffrage  and  Federal  aid  to  education. 

2 —  It  has  implied  power  to  enact,  and  should  immediately  enact,  a  uniform 
educational  qualification  for  all  Federal  voters. 

3 —  As  a  corollary  to  its  express  power  over  elections,  citizenship,  suffrage 
and  aid  to  education,  it  has  implied  power  to  educate  and  should  educate 
all  illiterate  United  States  citizens,  white  and  black,  to  perform  their 
obligations  of  American  citizenship. 

145  Gunby,  A.  A.  Negro  education  in  the  south.  H.  C.  Thomason,  New 
Orleans. 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  on  a  book,  even  so  small  an  one  as  this,  which 
is  full  of  faith  that,  with  proper  moral  and  manual  education,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  three  R’s,  the  negro  is  capable  of  becoming  a  better  man  and 
citizen  than  he  has  h.ad  a  chance  of  being  up  to  tbe  present  time.  We 
have  been  told  so  much  lately  of  his  inability  to  be  benefited  by  any 
training  save  that  of  field  labor,  superintended  by  the  white  man,  that  we 
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cannot  too  cordially  welcome  Mr.  (»unby*s  hopeful  views;  for  there  must 
be  many  of  the  better  educated  men  of  the  South  who  share  them.”  Na- 
tion»  Dec.  10,  1903. 

146  Hill,  W.  B.  Negro  education  in  the  south.  (Annals  of  Amer.  acad. 
Sept.  22 :  76-85.) 

147  Mayo,  A.  D.  The  work  of  certain  Northern  churches  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  freedmen,  1861-1900.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 
Report,  1901-02.  i:  285-314.) 

Historical  account. 

148  The  negro  problem  ;  a  series  of  articles  by  representative  American 
negroes  of  to-day.  234  p.  D.  J.  Pott,  $1.25  net. 

Chapters  on  Industrial  education  for  the  negro  by  B.  T.  Washington  and 
The  talented  tenth  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

149  Washington,  B.  T.  The  successful  training  of  the  negro.  (World’s 
work.  Aug.  6:  373>-5i-) 

Seven  pages  text,  fourteen  pages  of  pictures  of  Tuskegee  and  its  work. 

372  ELE.MENTARY  EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted,  .as  this  subject  is  thoroly  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark 
University,  Steehert,  asc. 

For  outlines  of  suggested  courses  of  study  in  elementary  schools,  see  375. 

See  also  no.  24,  and  no.  96. 

150  Dopp,  K.  E.  Place  of  industries  in  elementary  education.  208  p.  O. 
Univ.  of  Chic,  press.  Si  net. 

An  argument  for  the  application  of  the  theory  of  race  evolution  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  educ.at-on  of  the  individual  child.  As  the  child’s  life  follows  the 
life  of  the  race,  so  the  system  of  elementary  education  should  be  based 
on  the  history  tjf  man  and  his  development  step  by  step  from  ignorance 
to  enlightenment.  The  author  believes  that  as  industry  in  some  form  has 
always  been  th^  dominant  feature  of  each  of  these  steps,  so  it  is  the 
study  and  story  of  these  industries  th.at  should  shape  and  color  elementary 
education,  making  larg>.  use  of  the  play  instincts  for  this  purpose.  It 
will  be  questioned  by  many  whether  this  phase  of  mce  history  has  as 
much  educational  value  as  the  author  .■>ssunies.  The  philosophical  and 
scientific  nature  of  the  book  makes  it  rather  hard  reading  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers,  but  it  is  excellent  material  for  use  in  normal  schools, 
teacher’s  colleges  and  university  courses  in  education.  The  thought  is 
fresh  and  it  will  be  a  suggestive  book  for  all  serious  students  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  volumes  illustrating  her 
theory  by  material  organized  into  lessons  for  use  with  children. 

151  Gordy,  J.  P.  A  broader  elementary  education.  304  p.  D.  Hinds 
and  Noble,  $1-25. 

“  Rational,  enlightening,  stimulating.  The  idea  of  a  liberal  education,  con¬ 
fined  in  current  opinion  to  the  higher  schools.  Dr.  Gordy  contends  should 
pervade  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  also,  and  reach  thus  the 
three-fourths  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  thru  college  as  well  as  the 
more  competent  few.”  Outlook,  May  16,  1903. 

152  Greenough,  J.  C.  The  evolution  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain.  265  p.  D.  Appleton,  $1,20  net.  (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  56.) 

The  word  “  evolution  ”  in  the  title  of  this  book  is  a  little  too  pretentious. 
It  is  rather  a  sketch  of  the  British  public  elementary  schools  from  1870  to 
1899,  to  which  has  been  prefaced  the  briefest  possible  synopsis  (twenty 
pages)  of  their  history  before  1870.  Chapter  i  is  historical,  dealing  with 
England  and  Wales.  Chapter  2  “  The  religious  question  in  England  and 
Wales  ”  is  an  excellent  brief  statement  of  the  chief  bone  of  contention  in 
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British  education,  with  the  author’s  sympathy  clearly  anti-established- 
church. 

Chapter  3  on  Training  colleges  gives  an  account  of  the  present  status  of  the 
professional  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

Chapter  4  is  a  general  summary  of  the  author’s  observations  on  a  variety  of 
topics:  school  buildings,  text-books,  teacher-supply,  curriculum,  etc.,  with 
the  text  of  the  Act  of  1902  printed  in  full  as  an  appendix,  but  with  no 
estimate  of  its  significance  or  probable  effect. 

153  Wroe,  M.  A.  Our  public  infant  schools.  23  p.  D.  Heywood,  2d. 

372.2  Kinderga  rten 

See  also  no.  96. 

154  Blow,  S.  E.  The  kindergarten  ideal  of  nurture.  (In  U.  S. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  ;  594-602). 

155  Gilder,  R.  W.  The  kindergarten  ;  an  uplifting  social  influence  in  the 
home  and  the  district.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  388-94.) 

156  International  kindergarten  union.  Proceedings  of  the  10th  annual 
convention,  Pittsburgh,  April  14-17,  1903.  69  p.  O.  Stella  L.  Wood, 
Sec’y.  307  S.  9th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

157  MacVannel,  J.  A.  The  philosophy  of  Froebel.  (Teachers  coll.  rec. 
Nov.  4:  335-76.) 

An  exposition  of  that  which  has  permanent  significance  and  value  in  his 
work. 

158  Thorndike,  E.  L.  Notes  on  psychology  for  kindergartners.  (Teach¬ 
ers  coll,  record.  Nov.  4  :  377-408.) 

For  additional  kindergarten  matter  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  maga¬ 
zine  and  Kindergarten  review,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  378-406. 

373  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC ;  PRI¬ 
VATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

Great  Britain 

Sec  also  no.  24. 

159  Westminster.  Markham,  F.  Recollections  of  a  town  boy  at  West¬ 
minster,  1849-55.  248  p.  O.  Arnold  10/6  net. 

Reminiscences  of  the  school  under  Liddell. 

United  States 

r6o  Adams,  O.  F.  .Some  famous  American  schook.  341  p.  D.  Estes, 
I1.20  net. 

Brief  readable  chapters  on  Nazareth  Hall,  Phillips  Andover,  Phillips  Exeter, 
Lawrenceville,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Mark’s,  Shattuck,  Groton,  and  Belmont. 
The  author’s  purpose  has  been  to  give  such  impressions  as  the  average 
observer  would  obtain  from  a  visit  to  each  school,  with  some  little  account 
of  the  history  of  each.  There  are  forty-eight  excellent  pictures  of  in¬ 
teriors  and  exteriors  of  buildings. 

t6i  Baker,  F,  T.  The  model  preparatory  school.  (World’s  work.  Sept. 
6  •  3884-92.) 

Comment  on  the  distinctive  features  of  several  of  the  best  .Americain  private 
preparatory  schools,  with  some  remarks  on  the  ideal  for  such  a  school. 
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i6z  Bowles,  R.  H.  The  Phillips  Exeter  academy.  (New  Eng.  mag.  July. 

n.  s.  28  :  601-17.) 

163  Kittredge,  G.  L.  The  Phillips  Exeter  academy.  (North  Amer.  rev. 

July.  177:69-77.) 

374  SELF  EDUCATION:  HO.ME  EDUCATION 

164  Correspondence  schools.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report 

1901-02.  1 :  1069-94.) 

375  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  school  or  elementary  school,  except  as 
they  concern  college  entrance  examinations.  For  those,  see  378.01. 

165  Greenwood,  J.  M.  Seven-year  course  of  study  for  ward  school  pupils. 

(Educ.  April-May.  23:  455-66;  538-45.) 

The  following  propositions  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  Kansas  City  schools,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  children  are  not 
admitted  to  school  before  they  are  six  years  old. 

1 —  It  is  fallacious  and  untrustworthy  to  estimate  the  ages  of  children  in  a 
grade  by  the  mean  average  age. 

2 —  The  mean  average  age  of  a  class  completing  a  ward  school  course  is  a 
false  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  time  required  for  each  pupil  to 
do  the  work. 

3 —  Pupils  of  ordinary  intellectual  ability  have  completed  and  do  complete  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  as  heavy  a  course  of  study  in  seven  years  as  is 
pursued  in  all  first-class  schools  of  this  country. 

4 —  The  educational  effect  of  a  seven-year  course  on  high  school  attendance 
is  good. 

See  reply  by  Henry  Sabin  in  Education  Oct.  1903,  24:108-10. 

Supt.  Greenwood’s  paper  is  found  also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  1903,  p.  247-S3. 

166  Hanus,  P.  H.  A  six-year  high-school  program.  (Etluc.  rev.  May. 

25  :  455-63.) 

Six  years  in  elementary  school;  six  years  in  secondary  school  and  six  years 
in  the  college  and  professional  school,  with  outline  courses  of  study  for 
the  high  school  portion. 

167  Peterson,  H.  A.  Classification  in  elementary  school  curriculum. 

(Educ.  Sept.  24:  1-15.) 

168  Shaw,  E.  R.  Introduction  to  outline.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  15:  221- 

3>-) 

Ten  pages  of  comment  and  explanation  of  a  large  folding  chart  on  which 
are  set  down  the  author’s  plans  for  grade  school  courses  covering  the  first 
eight  school  years. 

He  provides  for  three  separate,  parallel  courses  Humanistic,  Scientific,  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  civic, — or  industrial,  as  it  might  properly  be  called, — and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  possibilities  for  effective  and  intelligent  correlation. 

169  Soldan,  F.  L.  Shortening  the  years  of  elementary  schooling.  (School 

rev.  Jan.  ii  :  4-20.) 

Also  in  Educ.  rev.  Feb.  25;  168-81. 

By  adding  to  the  present  high  school  course  two  years  from  the  college  and 
two  years  from  the  elementary  school  and  then  doing  the  resultant  eight 
years’  work  in  six,  leaving  the  elementary  course  at  six  years. 

170  Woodward,  C.  M.  The  new  opportunity  for  secondary  schools. 

(Science,  Aug.  21.  18:  225-33.) 

More  handwork,  living  languages,  and  applied  science,  consequently  less 
dead  languages  and  humanities. 
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375.3  Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

171  Marshall,  Alfred.  The  new  Cambridge  curriculum  in  economics  and 
associated  branches  of  political  science  ;  its  purpose  and  plan.  Mac¬ 
millan.  34  p.  D.  50c.  net. 

375.34  Legal  education 

Nearly  every  state  bar  association  maintains  a  committee  on  legal  education. 
From  these  many  reports  we  have  selected  the  most  important. 

172  Alabama  state  bar  association.  Report  of  committee  on  legal  educa¬ 
tion  and  admission  to  the  bar.  (I’roc.  26th  annual  meeting,  p.  117- 
29.) 

173  American  law  school  review,  an  intercollegiate  law  journal,  v.  i,  1903- 
04.  West  pub.  CO.,  St.  Faul. 

Free  as  air  and  doubtless  designed  chiefly  for  advertising  purposes,  it  never¬ 
theless  prints  some  good  things  such  as  the  reports  of  the  Legal  education 
section  of  the  American  bar  association  and  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  law  schools. 

174  Illinois  state  bar  association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  legal  edu¬ 
cation.  (Froc.  of  27th  annual  meeting,  p.  163-75.') 

James  De  Witt  Andrews  reports  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  uniform  system  in  American  legal  education. 

175  New  Jersey  state  bar  association.  Report  of  committee  on  legal 
education.  (Yearbook  of  the  assoc.  1902-3,  p.  26-36.) 

176  Odgers,  W.  B.  The  work  of  a  school  of  law.  (Law  quarterly  rev. 
Jan.  19;  55-70.) 

An  address  before  the  University  of  Wales,  Oct.  10,  1902. 

177  Pound,  Roscoe.  The  evolution  of  legal  education.  20  p.  D.  The 
author,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Inaugural  lecture  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  in  The  University  of 
Nebraska. 

178  Settle,  W.  E.  Legal  education.  (In  Kentucky  state  bar  association. 
I’roc.  of  second  annual  meeting,  p.  80-92.) 

179  Texas  bar  association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  legal  education 
and  admission  to  the  bar.  (I’roc.  of  the  22nd  annual  session,  p.  11-36.) 

A  lively  diseussion  of  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

180  Townes,  J.  C.  Courses  of  study  in  law  pursued  in  the  state  univer¬ 
sity.  (Texas  bar  assoc.  22nd  annual  volume,  p.  128-41.) 

375.4  Language  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  375.82  English  and  375.84  Modern  languages. 

181  Smith,  M.  K.  The  psychological  and  pedagogical  aspect  of  language. 
(Ped.  sem.  Dec.  10:438-58.) 

“  This  article  presents  a  new  answer  to  the  problem,  why  our  young  people 
in  high  school  and  college  have  so  poor  a  command  of  their  mother 
tongue.  The  writer  suggests  that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  preponderance 
of  words  presentative  of  objects  of  sense  and  action,  so  easily  lost  in 
aphasia  because  the  sensory  image  is  so  adequate  a  substitute,  over  those 
words  that  name  psychic  processes  alone,  is  a  point  so  well  taken  that  it 
should  command  the  attention  of  every  teacher  of  English.”  Editorial 
introduction. 
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182  Stein,  Robert.  An  international  phonetic  conference.  (Peel.  seni. 
Dec.  10:423-37). 

To  create  a  universal  alphabet.  Dr.  Hall  prints  the  paper  with  distinct  edi¬ 
torial  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  e.xpressed. 

375.5  Science  in  the  curriculum 

183  Armstrong,  H.  E.  The  teaching  of  scientific  method,  and  other 
papers  on  education.  476  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.50. 

This  book  reprints  the  chief  contributions  which  Prof.  Armstrong  (professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  London  Institute)  has  made  to  educational  literature 
since  1884. 

Despite  its  title  the  book  is  in  fact  an  indictment  of  the  English  educational 
'  system  from  top  to  bottom,  the  criticisms  usually  illustrated  from  science 
teaching.  The  burden  of  the  book  is  the  importance  of  natural  science  as 
an  element  in  national  education,  and  the  importance  of  teaching  science 
in  the  best  ways. 

184  New  York  state  science  teachers’  association.  Proceedings  of  the 

seventh  annual  conference,  p.  455-577  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  state  of 
N.  Y.,  20c.  (N.  Y.  (state)  University-High  school  dept.  Bulletin  21.) 

Many  papers  on  various  science  subjects. 

185  School  science ;  a  journal  of  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
edited  byC.  E.  Linebarger,  2583  Hermitage  ave.,  Chicago,  $2.  per 
year. 

This  journal,  now  in  its  third  year,  should  be  known  by  all  science  teachers. 
It  notices  the  meetings  of  the  various  associations  of  science  teachers. 

186  Skeat,  E.  G.  The  position  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  April,  p.  287-91). 

Should  they  or  should  they  not  form,  of  necessity,  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion  ?  • 

The  teaching  of  geology,  geography,  physiology,  chemistry  and  physics 
are  discussed  in  the  papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Science  department  in 
the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  847-95. 

375-507  Nature  study 

See  also  no.  218. 

187  Bailey,  L,  H,  The  nature-study  idea.  159  p.O.  Doubleday,  |i. 
net. 

Definition,  large  visions  of  its  significance  and  of  results  achieved  or  ex¬ 
pected.  No  definite  schedules  of  courses,  few  specific  formulae  for 
lessons,  or  illustrations  of  matter  or  method:  all  this  is  found  in  Hodge, 
Nature  study  and  life. 

Mr.  Bailey,  himself  a  trained  scientist,  emphasizes  the  sharp  distinction 
between  his  conception  of  nature-stuily  and  formal  science  teaching. 

An  account  of  the  extension  work  in  nature  study  at  Cornell  University 
indicates  its  possibilities  for  rural  life  and  for  carrying  a  vital  and  fresh 
educational  influence  to  country  people. 

188  Munson,  J.  P.  Education  thru  nature  study,  foundations  and  method. 
297  p.  D.  Kellogg,  $1.25. 

375.51  Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  352. 

School  science  issued  a  mathematics  supplement  to  its  number  for  June, 
containing  about  forty  pages. of  matter  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

189  Dewey,  John.  The  psychological  and  the  logical  in  teaching  geome¬ 
try,  (Educ.  rev.  April.  25:387-99.) 
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190  Jackman,  W.  S.  The  correlation  of  mathematics.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
25  :  249-64.) 

191  Moore,  E.  H.  On  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  (School  rev. 
June.  1 1  :  521-38.) 

Presidential  address  delivered  before  the  American  mathematical  society 
Dec.  29,  1902,  and  also  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  society  for  May, 
9:402-24.  The  theme  of  the  address  is  the  reform  movement  in  the 
pedagogy  of  elementary  mathematics,  led  by  John  Perry  in  England;  the 
references  to  the  literature  of  this  movement  are  full,  and  the  American 
mathematical  society  is  urged  to  co  operate  formally. 

192  Myers,  G.  W.  Correlation  of  subjects  in  secondary  mathematical 
teaching.  (School  rev.  Jan.  11:21-30.) 

193  -  Laboratory  method  in  the  secondary  school.  (School  rev. 

Nov.  1 1  :  727-41.) 

A  list  of  a  fairly  complete  mathematical  equipment  for  a  high  school  is  added. 

194  Packard,  J,  C.  Mathematics  and  the  co-ordination  of  mathematics 
and  physics  in  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Dec.  11:798-816.) 

195  Rice,  J.  M.  Causes  of  success  and  failure  in  arithmetic.  (Forum 
Jan  .-Mar.  and  April.-June.  34:281-97;  437-52;  588-607.) 

,  Deductions  and  results  set  down  in  these  articles  were  got  from  tests  made 

in  eighteen  school  buildings  in  seven  cities,  and  with  6000  children.  The 
amount  of  time  which  may  well  be  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  the  teaching 
thereof  are  the  points  discussed. 

196  Smith,  D.  E.  and  McMurry,  F.  M.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary 
school.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Mar.  4:  91-160.) 

These  outlines  of  theory  and  subject-matter  are  proposed  rather  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  with  students  in  professional  courses  than  as  a  fixed  bodj 
of  thought  for  use  in  elementary  schools,  yet  the  courses  here  outlined 
are  followed  to  a  large  extent  in  Teachers  College,  the  Horace  Mann 
and  the  Speyer  schools.  The  work  is  outlined  separately  for  grades  i  to 
5  and  for  6  to  8. 

*97  Story,  W.  E.  Unification  of  mathematics  in  the  school  curriculum. 
(School  rev.  Dec.  11  :  832-55.) 

198  Turnbull,  W.  P.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic.  2  v.  Nevvmann, 
8/  net. 

Methods  in  detail. 

375.54  Physical  Sciences  in  the  curriculum 

199  Benedict,  F.  C.  The  teaching  of  chemistry  in  graded  and  secondary 

schools.  (Science,  Oct.  9.  18:465-70.) 

200  Newell,  L.  C.  Preparation  and  training  of  the  teacher  of  chemistry. 
(School  science,  Mar.  2;  487-500.) 

201  Sage,  A.  H.  Some  observations  on  the  teaching  of  physics.  (School 
science.  May.  3 :  67-80.) 

202  Smith,  Alexander.  The  pupil  before  and  after  taking  chemistry. 
(School  science,  Oct.  3  :  189-207.) 

203  Symposium  on  the  teaching  of  physical  chemistry  to  beginning  students. 
(School  science,  June.  3:  144-61.) 

204  Williams,  R.  P.  High  school  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of 
a  college  course.  (Science,  Sept.  ii.  18:  330-36.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  873-80. 
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375.57  Biological  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

205  Laws  relating  to  temperance  instruction.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’rof.  Report,  1901-02.  i  :  315-38.) 

Compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  and  territories.  No  comment. 

375.6  Technical  and  industrial  education 

Sec  also  371.42. 

206  Arnold,  G.  M.  Some  account  of  the  work  of  education  under  the 

Kent  technical  education  committee  up  to  April  6,  1903.  86  p.  O, 

Spottiswoode.  No  price. 

207  Baldwin,  W.  A.  Industrial-social  education.  147  p.  I).  Bradley, 
Si.  50. 

208  Jackson,  D.  C.  The  potency  of  engineering  schools  and  their  imper¬ 
fections.  (Science,  April  24.  17  :  643-52.) 

209  Morison,  G.  S.  The  new  epoch  as  developed  by  the  manufacture  of 
power.  134  p.  D.  Houghton,  75c.  net. 

Chapters  six  and  seven  on  the  University  and  Education  urge  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ample  provision  for  professional  engineering  courses  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  after  completion  of  college  work. 

210  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.  Proceedings  of 

the  eleventh  annual  meeting  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  1-3, 
1903-  379  P-  O'  Eng.  news  pub.  co.  N.  Y.  city,  $2. 50. 

Indispensable  annual  volume  for  all  who  wish  to  follow  engineering  educa¬ 
tion. 

211  Triggs,  O.  L,  A  school  of  industrial  art,  (Craftsman.  Jan.  3:  215-23.) 

The  “  Arts  and  crafts  ”  conception  of  an  enlarged  and  expanded  manual 
training  high  school. 

375.61  Medicine 

212  Benedict,  A.  L.  Time  allowance  in  the  combined  collegiate  and  med¬ 
ical  course.  (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bulletin,  June.  6:  343-46.) 

A  second  report  presented  at  meeting  of  Amer.  ,acad.  of  m.edicine  in  May 
1903.  First  report  is  in  same  publication  for  Dec.  1902. 

213  Billings,  Frank.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States.  (Science 

May  15.  17  :  761-72.) 

President’s  address  at  the  American  medical  association  meeting.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  May  5,  1903. 

214  Hurd,  H.  M.  Duty  and  responsibility  of  the  university  in  medical  ed¬ 
ucation.  (Science,  July  17.  18  :  65-76.) 

215  Putnam,  H.  C.  The  department  of  hygiene  in  public  schools.  (In 
N.  Y.  (state) — University.  41st  convocation,  p.  248-61.) 

Discussion,  9  p.  Paper,  very  practical  and  detailed. 

216  The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  (Amer.  acad.  of  med. 
Bulletin,  Aug.  6  :  363-409.) 

The  principal  papers  are  Desirable  organization  for  a  department  of  hygiene 
in  public  schools,  by  H.  C.  Putnam;  The  Michigan  method  of  teaching 
sanitary  science  or  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  by  V.  C. 
Vaughan;  The  training  of  teachers  of  hygiene  for  public  schools,  by  T. 
D.  Wood. 
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375.63  Agriculture 

217  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 

tions.  Proceedings  of  the  i6tli  annual  convention  held  at  Atlanta, 
Oct.  7-9,  1902.  144  pO.  U.  S.  gov’t.  (U.  S. — Experiment  stations, 

office  of.  Hulletin  123.) 

Report  of  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  p.  45-52.  Deals 
with  instruction  in  secondary  schools  and  submits  some  detailed  high 
school  agricultural  courses. 

True,  A.  C.  The  graduate  school  of  agriculture,  p.  61-67. 

Hardy,  J.  C.  Agricultural  education  in  the  south,  p.  67-73. 

218  Hemenway,  H.  D.  How  to  make  school  gardens.  107  p.  D. 
Doubleday,  Sjii.  net. 

Author  is  director  of  the  Hartford  school  of  horticulture.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  no  argument  for  school  gardens  is  necessary,  and  this  little 
book  is  a  series  of  short  practical  lessons  in  gardening  which  apply  to  any 
other  gardens  as  well  as  to  school  gardens.  In  fact  but  for  the  pictures 
(in  which  children  appear)  and  the  few  pages  of  introduction  the  book 
might  as  well  have  been  named  Practical  gardening. 

219  lies,  George.  Teaching  farmer’s  children  on  the  ground.  (World’s 
work,  May.  6:  3415-20.) 

Describes  an  interesting  e.xperiment  in  Canadian  rural  education. 

220  Medd,  J.  C.  Agricultural  education  in  the  Netherlantls.  (Nineteenth’ 
cent.  Mar.  53  :  466-75.) 

221  Tremayne,  H  irold.  Present  day  need  in  agricultural  education, 
(Fortn.  rev.  June.  79:  1068-82.) 

What  is  being  done  and  what  more  should  be  done  in  Great  Britain. 

222  True,  A.  C.  I’rogress  in  secondary  education  in  agriculture.  (U.  S. — 
Agriculture,  Dep’t  of.  Yearbook  1902,  p.  481-500.) 

223  U.  S. — Congress.  General  laws  relating  to  agricultural  and  mechani¬ 
cal  land  grant  colleges.  (In  U.  S. — Educ.,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1901-02  I  ;  1-90.) 

Compilation  of  .\cts  of  Congress  and  those  of  sixteen  states,  alphabetically 
the  first  in  the  L'.  S.,  from  .Mahama  to  Louisiana.  Laws  of  the  other 
states  to  be  given  in  later  report. 

An  admirable  symposium  on  school  gardens  and  grounds  appears  in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  1903  p.  77-97. 

375.65  Commercial  education 

224  Adams,  H.  C.  Influence  of  higher  commercial  education  upon  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school.  (In  North  cent,  assoc,  of  coll,  and 
prep,  schools.  Proc.  p.  19-52.) 

Including  lively  discussion. 

225  Ashley,  W.  J.  The  universities  and  commercial  education.  (North 
Amer.  rev.  Jan.  176:  31-38.) 

.‘\merican  university  Commercial  education  contrasted  with  that  in  England. 

226  Belknap,  Emmet.  The  high  school  in  its  relation  to  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proc. 
P-  339-52-) 

Discussion,  15  p.  Interesting  and  valuable. 

227  Commercial  education  in  Switzerland.  (In  U.  .S. — Education,  Comm’r 
of.  Report,  1901-02.  i  :  837-55.) 
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228  Ellis,  C.  B.  The  purpose  of  a  good  business  department  in  a  public 
high  school.  (School  rev.  Feb.  ii  :  123-37.) 

That  the  most  important  function  of  a  business  department  is  educational 
and  that  technical  business  subjects  when  taught  as  thoroly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  as  other  high-school  branches  possess  just  as  much  educational 
value  as  well  as  help  boys  and  girls  to  be  more  useful  and  desirable 
members  ot  society. 

229  Harris,  E.  L.  Commercial  education  in  Europe.  (U.  S. — Consular 

reports,  June  and  Aug.  1903.  72:  190-99;  556-63.) 

230  Locke,  G.  H.  The  high  school  of  commerce, -New  York  city.  (School 
rev.  Se|)t.  1 1  :  555-62.) 

Full  plans  of  the  building;  detailed  statements  of  the  curriculum. 

231  Michigan  political  science  association.  Higher  commercial  educa¬ 

tion;  [tapers  read  at  the  convention  of  educators  and  business  men, 
held  under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie  Association,  Feb.  5-7,  1903.  229  p.  O. 

The  assoc.  (J.  A.  Fairlie,  Sec’y)  Ann  Arbor,  $1. 

232  National  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  department  of 
business  education.  (In  X.  E.  A.  Proc.  |).  719-52.) 

Herrick,  C.  A. — History  in  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  high  school; 
Thurston,  K.  L. — Mathematics  in  commercial  work;  Carpenter,  F.  O. — 
Commercial  geography;  (iilley,  F.  M.  Science  in  commercial  work;  Spen¬ 
cer,  K. — Disciplinary  value  of  book-keeping;  Wagner,  W.  H. — Disciplinary 
value  of  stenography  and  tyiiewriting. 

The  first  four  pajiers  are  reprinted  in  the  School  rev.  Sept.  11:572-605. 

375.7  Art  education 

233  Rydingsvard,  A.  M.  von.  Art  studies  for  schools  ;  or  Hints  on 
the  use  of  reproductions  of  high  art  in  the  schoolroom.  184  p.  O. 
Flanagan,  Si- 

Seventy-five  Perry  pictures  well  selected  and  each  accompanied  by  a  page 
of  suggestions  for  interesting  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  picture. 

375.78  Musical  education 

234  Lavignac,  Albert.  Musical  education,  tr.  from  the  French  by  Esther 
.Singleton.  447  p.  O.  Appleton,  $2.  net.  (.Appleton’s  musical  ser.) 

Favorably  reviewed  in  the  Dial,  .July  16,  1903. 

See  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  683-718  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  education,  the  files  of  the  School  music  monthly,  of  Music, 
and  of  the  New  England  conservatory  magazine  for  1903. 

375.82  English  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 

The  School  review  for  Oct.  1903  is  chiefly  devoted  to  papers  on  teaching 
English  language  and  literature. 

235  Bacon,  Louise.  A  suggestion  as  to  the  teaching  of  writing  in  second¬ 
ary  schools.  (School  rev.  Oct.  11:623-35.) 

Not  penmanship,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  but  English  composition.  The 
author’s  suggestion  is  that  unification  and  simplification  are  sorely  needed 
in  this  work  and  the  teacher  is  urge<l  to  keep  clearly  before  him  the  goal 
of  simple,  clear,  honest  expression  of  thought. 

236  Carpenter,  G.  R.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Scott,  F.  N.  The  teaching  of 
English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secontlary  school.  380  p.  D.  Long¬ 
mans  *1.50.  (Amer.  teachers  ser.) 

Comparison  is  at  once  challenged  with  Chubb,  Teaching  of  English  fno.  218, 
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1902).  One  is  struck  at  first  glance  with  the  fact  that  but  one  of  the 
three  authors  has  ever  had  secondary  school  experience — and  that  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  (Who’s  who  in  America) — and  that  each  one  of 
them  has  been  in  university  work  for  more  than  ten  years,  while  Mr. 
Chubb’s  school  experience  has  all  been  in  secondary  and  elementary 
work.  Indeed,  the  first  words  of  the  present  book  are  “  The  im  of  this 
book  is  to  record  and  discuss  theories  [the  italics  are  our  ownj  w'ith  re¬ 
gard  to  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  English  now  held  by 
teachers  and  students  of  education.” 

These  observations  suggest,  and  the  impression  is  strengthened  after  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  book,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  more  scientific  bit  of  work  (it 
devotes  fifty  pages  to  historical  introduction  and  forty  pages  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  bibliographical  apparatus)  and  covers  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
subject  better  than  Mr.  Chubb’s  volume,  but  that  its  suggestions  relating 
to  practice  should  be  received  with  due  allowance  for  the  university  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  in  detail  the  methods  and 
suggestions  in  Mr.  Chubb's  book  which  are  the  growth  of  actual  work, 
with  the  theoretical  recommendations  of  the  other  book.  Certainly  the 
two  are  sufficiently  complementary  to  commend  both  to  all  serious  teachers 
of  English.  This  one  is  noticed  at  length  in  Educ.  rev.  Nov.  1903. 

237  Churchill,  G.  B.  Public-speaking  work  in  the  secondary  school. 
(School  rev.  April,  ii;  269-87.) 

Declamation  and  debating. 

238  Colquhoun,  A.  H.  U.  Journalism  and  the  university.  (Canadian  mag'. 
July.  21  : 209-19.) 

Nature  and  extent  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  University  in  training 
for  journalism. 

239  Lament,  Hammond.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  of  journalism. 
(Educ.  rev.  Nov.  26:325-31.) 

240  Lewis,  C,  M.  Method  of  teaching  English  literature.  (School  rev. 
Mar.  11:187-99.) 

To  beginners.  This  author,  like  some  others,  is  impatient  with  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

241  McMurry,  C.  A.  Special  method  in  primary  reading  and  oral  work 
with  stories.  198  p.  D.  Macmillan,  60c. 

This  volume  and  the  following  complete  the  author’s  presentation  of  method 
in  teaching  reading  and  literature  in  the  grades. 

242  - Special  method  in  the  reading  of  complete  English  classics  in 

the  grades  of  the  common  school.  254  p.  1).  Macmillan,  75c.  net. 

As  few  persons  doubt  the  educational  value  of  literary  masterpieces  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vernacular,  and  as  the  question  of  “  special  method  ”  or 
of  any  one  method  more  than  another  is  probably  not  so  important  as  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  read,  it  is  likely  that  the  most  useful  part  of  Dr. 
McMurrv’s  book  is  the  last  chapter,  devoted  to  a  graded  list  of  English 
masterpieces  fitted  for  the  grailes  from  fourth  to  eighth.  He  gives  prac¬ 
tically  three  lists,  Itooks  suitable  for  class  room  use.  Supplementary  refer¬ 
ence  books  for  pupils.  Hooks  for  teachers. 

243  Mead,  W.  E.  Conflicting  ideals  in  the  teaching  of  English.  (Educ. 
rev.  Mar.  25  :  275-88.) 

Report  on  a  questionnaire  on  theory  and  practice  sent  out  by  Pedagogical 
section  of  the  Modern  language  association  of  America. 

244  Moore,  M.  C.  Report  on  courses  of  study  in  English  for  public 
schools.  (School  rev.  Nov.  ii  :  746-76.) 

Read  at  meeting  of  New  England  assoc,  of  teachers  of  English. 

245  Pringle,  G.  C.  The  teaching  of  literature  in  schools.  (Jour,  of  educ. 
(Lond.)  April-May,  p.  258-61  ;  p.  318-20.) 
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246  Rice,  J.  M.  Results  of  a  test  in  language.  (Forum.  Oct.-Dec.  35: 
269-93.) 

Discussion  o£  the  results  secured  by  the  reproduction  of  a  story  read  by 
the  teacher  to  8300  pupils  in  twenty-two  schools  in  nine  cities. 

247  Stryker,  W.  M.  The  different  and  indifferent  degrees  of  preparation 
for  college  that  appear  in  English,  specially  in  composition,  spelling 
and  plain  old-fashioned  reading  aloud.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — associated 
academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  366-73.) 

Discussion,  6  p. 

248  Thurber,  Samuel.  The  English  situation.  (School  rev.  Mar.  ii  : 

i6sr-86.) 

Read  before  the  New  England  assoc,  of  teachers  of  English  Nov.  15,  1902. 
.Abolish  language  text-books  and  college-entrance  examinations.  Strip* 
English  teaching  of  these  external  burdens  and  be  free  to  get  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject  in  your  own  best  way. 


375.84  Modern  languages  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  24. 

249  Bahlsen,  Leopold.  New  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages. 
(Teachers  coll.  rec.  May.  4  :  161-251.) 

Dr.  Bahlsen  is  Oberlehrer  in  the  Berlin  Realschulen  and  this  article  is 
translated  by  M.  S.  Evans.  The  chai)ter  headings  are  Methods  of  lan¬ 
guage  teaching,  an  historical  sketch;  Reform  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  Germany;  Phonetics;  First  instruction  in  French  and  German  on  a 
phonetic  basis;  The  analytical-inductive  method;  \  reading  course  in 
German  for  secondary  schools. 

250  Barlet,  S.  The  living  teaching  of  living  languages.  (Educ.  times. 
Oct.  56 :  429-32.) 

251  Coar,  J.  F.  Study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures.  (Educ.  rev. 
Jan.  25:39-48.) 

Particularly  the  German. 

252  Holmes,  D.  T.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  adapted  from  the  French  of  Prof.  Horner  of  Fribourg  university- 
96  p.  O.  Gardner. 

375.88  Classics  in  the  curriculum 

253  Burton,  H.  E.  How  to  make  classical  study  interesting.  (Educ.  rev. 
Jan.  25  :  49-60.) 

Variety  of  method  and  constant  mental  activity  will  help  to  do  it. 

254  Hardie,  W.  R.  Aims  and  methods  of  classical  study.  (In  his  Lectures 
on  classical  subjects.  Macmillan,  ^12. 25.) 

The  Athensum  says  this  book  will  take  rank  with  the  volumes  of  Butcher 
and  Myers. 

255  Paul,  Herbert.  The  study  of  Greek.  (Nineteenth  cent.  Feb.  53  : 
210-24.) 

Apropos  of  the  vote  of  the  Oxford  congregation  retaining  Greek  as  a  com¬ 
pulsory  subject  for  a  pass  degree. 
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375.9  History  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  358. 

256  Bury,  J.  B.  An  inaugural  lecture  on  the  study  of  history,  delivered  in 

the  Divinity  school,  Cainhridge,  on  Jan.  26,  1903.  42  p.  O.  Camb- 

univ.  press,  i,  6  net. 

257  Course  of  study  in  history  in  the  common  school,  discussed  by  E.  J. 
Rice,  C.  A.  McMurry,  Isabel  Lawrence,  E.  C.  Page  and  Frank  Mc- 
Murry.  (In  Nat.  soc.  for  the  scientific  study  of  educ.  Second  year¬ 
book,  pt.  I .) 

258  Dawson,  G.  E.  An  e.xperiment  in  teaching  history.  (Jour,  of  ped. 
June.  i5:3'3-38.) 

minute  account  of  methods,  material,  and  outline  used  in  a  course  in 
history  at  the  High  school  of  1‘ratt  Institute  during  1901-oa. 

259  McMurry,  C.  A.  Special  method  in  history  ;  a  complete  outline  of  a 
course  of  study  in  history  for  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  291 
p.  D.  .Macmillan,  75  c. 

Carefully  chosen,  graded  lists  of  hooks  for  class  use  are  given.  Reviewed 
by  W.  II.  Mace  in  Educ.  rev.  Eeb.  1904. 

260  Woods,  M.  E.  Report  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools  of 
Germany  and  Belgium.  .  .  69  p.  O.  Macmillan,  40c. 

375.91  Geography  in  the  curriculum 

261  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  teaching  of  geography  in  secondary 
schools.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Dec.  p.  863-66.) 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Education  section  of  the  British  association  Sept. 
14,  1903. 

262  Bunker,  F.  F.  and  McFadden,  E.  B.  The  essentials  of  geography 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  109  p.  Q.  (San  Francisco  state 
normal  school.  Bulletin  2.) 

A  departure  from  memoriter  and  text  book  work  in  geography.  Bulletins 
5  and  6  illustrate  the  methods  suggested  as  applied  to  particular  countries. 

263  McMurry,  C.  A.  Special  method  in  geography  from  the  third  thru 
the  eighth  grade.  217  p.  D.  Macmillan,  70c. 

The  earlier  and  much  smaller  editions  covered  only  the  work  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades. 

264  Morgan,  A.  Practical  teaching'of  geography  in  schools  and  colleges. 
O.  Philip,  6d.  net. 

265^Wolfe,  L.  E.  The  human  side  of  geography.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
P-  I43-57-) 

This  paper  reviews  one  read  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis  at  the  Minneapolis 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education  and  main* 
tains  that  geography  in  the  grades  should  include  those  industrial  steps 
5r  processes  in  manufacture  and  transportation  in  which  capital  and 
labor  are  applied  to  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  adding  utility. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 
See  also  8i. 

266  Hogarth,  J.  E.  The  higher  education  of  women.  (In  Education 
and  professions.  Dutton,  |i. 50.  p.  1-58.) 

In  England  only.  A  brief  history  of  the  movement  from  1848  is  followed 
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by  paragraphs  on  Girls’  schools.  University  education  and  Results  of  the 
system.  The  style  is  easy  and  informal  and  none  of  the  serious  objec¬ 
tions  are  discussed. 

267  Lefavour,  Henry.  The  utilitarian  in  higher  education.  (Assoc,  of 
collegiate  alumna;.  Pub.  Feb.  p.  1-12.) 

Specialization  thru  liberal  electives  leads  away  from  culture  in  education 
and  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  colleges  for  women,  especially  if  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  primary  field  for  specialization  by  women  is  in  the  laws 
and  economics  of  the  home. 

268  Longhurst,  Esther.  Women  and  university  life.  (Jour  of  educ. 
(Lond.)  May,  p.  314-1 5.) 

A  severe  criticism  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  university  training  for 
women,  either  as  preparation  for  life  or  for  teaching.  Vigorous  dissent 
was  expressed  in  two  rejoinders  in  same  journal  fur  June,  p.  384  and 
July,  p.  470. 

269  Mosso,  Angelo.  Education  of  women  in  the  United  States,  tr.  fr. 
the  Italian  by  O.  J.  Hansen.  38  p.  O.  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.  25c. 

270  Simmons,  A.  T.  The  higher  education  of  women.  (Nature,  Dec, 
24.  69:  186-89.) 

A  most  admirable  brief  account  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  thruout  the  world,  preceded  by  an  outline  of 
the  movement  in  England  for  the  better  secondary  education  of  girls. 

271  Taylor,  J.  M.  The  education  of  women.  (World’s  work,  Aug, 

6:375«-53-) 

A  review  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States,  with  a  discussion  on  the 
health  of  eollege  women  and  their  attitude  toward  marriage  and  the 
home,  especially  with  reference  to  the  graduates  of  Vassar. 

272  Thomas,  M.  C.  The  future  of  women  in  independent  study  and  re¬ 
search.  (Assoc,  of  collegiate  alumna;.  Pub.  Feb.  p.  13-19.) 

Largely  devoted  to  an  enumer.ation  of  the  circumstances  that  militate 
against  woman's  highest  success  in  scholarship. 

273  Tompkins,  E.  K.  Observations  in  a  big  university.  (Nation,  Jan. 

22,29.  76:67-69;  88-89.) 

A  criticism  of  student  life  in  a  western  State  university,  chiefly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  women. 

274  Vanderpoel,  E.  N  Chronicles  of  a  pioneer  school  from  1792  to  1833, 
being  the  history  of  Miss  Sarah  Pierce  and  her  Litchfield  school. 
465  p.  O.  Cambridge,  Mass.  University  press. 

A  sumptuous  volume,  richly  illustrated.  While  of  principal  interest  locally 
and  personally  it  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  Litchfield 
female  academy,  lomt  the  only  institution  in  New  England  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls.  The  school  life  and  contemporary  conditions  are  pic¬ 
tured  by  diaries  and  letters. 


376.7  Co-education 

275  Barnett,  Rev.  Canon.  Co-education.  (Educ.  times,  April.  56:184- 

86.) 

In  favor  of  co-education. 

276  Diggs,  A.  L.  Co-education  in  the  United  States.  (Westminster 
rev.,  Dec.  160:  665-672.) 

^  A  somewhat  glowing  account  of  the  results  of  co  education  in  the  United 

States,  which  “  from  kindergarten  to  university  is  nearly  universal." 
The  author  is  in  error  in  one  or  two  statements  of  fact. 
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277  Draper,  A.  S.  Co-education  in  the  United  States.  (Educ.  rev.  Feb. 
25 :  109-29.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  the  present  status.  The  valid  objections  to  co  education, 
or  those  which  seem  to  deserve  thought,  are  rather  brushed  aside.  \ 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  influence  of  a  democratic  society  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  how  far  co-education  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

278  Flindk,  H.  T.  Why  co-education  is  losing  ground.  (Independent, 
Feb.  5,  and  12,  55  :  301-05  ;  361-66.) 

Answered  by  E.  E.  Slosson  in  last  number  named  above  p.  366-70. 

279  Hall,  G.  S.  Co-education  in  the  high  school.  (In  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p. 

446-51.) 

The  interesting  discussion  which  follows  shows  two  distinct  minds  on  the 
matter. 

280  Harper,  I.  H.  The  permanency  of  co-education.  (Independent, 
Mar.  12.  55:  603-08.) 

Statistics  showing  the  wide  extent  of  co-education,  are  held  to  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  its  permanency.  Considerable  temper  is  shown  by  the  writer. 

281  O.,  R.  Pros  and  cons  of  co-education.  (Nation,  April  2.  76  : 

267-68.) 

After  ten  years  teaching  in  a  man’s  college  and  much  other  experience  with 
co-education  the  author  is  still  “  on  the  fence  ”  and  believes  the  problem 
incapable  of  solution  in  this  generation. 

282  S.,  F.  The  Irish  university  question  as  affecting  women.  (West¬ 
minster  rev.  June.  159:  610-24.) 

A  review  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  Ke|)ort  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland.  A  vigorous,  tho  ill-tempered  argument 
for  full  co  education. 

283  Small,  A.  W.  Co-education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  (In  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  288-97.) 

284  Van  de  Warker,  Ely.  Woman’s  unfitness  for  higher  co-education. 
125  p.  D.  Grafton  press,  $1-25  net. 

The  author,  a  physician  in  the  co-educational  university  town  of  Syracuse, 
\.  Y.,  has  produced  the  most  plausible  and  formidable  argument  against 
college  co-education  which  has  yet  been  put  in  print.  Some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  are,  however,  very  weak,  and  some  of  his  “  facts  ”  doubtful. 

His  most  serious  charge  is  what  may  be  called  the  jiliysiological  argument, 
and  even  here  it  seems  probable  that  the  author  has  generalized  very 
positively  trom  insufficient  data.  Despite  some  exaggeration  and  intem¬ 
perance  in  discussing  current  co  educational  literature  this  is  a  book  we 
are  glad  to  have.  If  believers  in  co-education  are  a  trifle  skeptical  about 
the  chief  contention,  thev  certainly  wish  to  know  just  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  it. 

285  Woods,  Alice,  et/.  Co-education  ;  with  an  introduction  by  M.  E. 
Sadler.  148  p.  D.  Longmans.  $1-.  3/  net. 

Nine  essays  by  pr.actical  workers  in  English  secondary  schools  who  have 
had  experience  with  co-education.  They  all  favor  it,  tho  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  their  testimony  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  idea  of  co¬ 
education  is  growing  in  England.  Mr.  Sadler,  who  is  opposed  to  co-edu¬ 
cation,  says  in  his  introduction  “  I  am  impressed  but  not  fully  convinced.” 

377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

286  Adams,  John.  Primer  on  teaching  with  special  reference  to  Sunday- 
school  work.  129  p.  .S.  Scribner,  20c.  net,  pap. 

The  author  is  the  witty  Scotchman  who  gave  us  such  a  good  book  on  Her- 
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bart  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  a  capital  little  book  of  practical  directions 
for  Sunday-school  work,  with  examples  of  the  Socratic  method  of  (jues- 
tioning. 

287  Beardslee,  C.  S.  Teacher-training  with  the  master  teacher;  studies 
of  Christ  in  the  act  of  teaching  as  a  means  of  learning  how  to  teach. 
178  p.  D.  Sunday  School  Times  co.  50c. 

The  author  is  a  professor  in  Hartford  Theological  seminary.  The  book  is 
written  for  Sunday  school  teachers. 

288  Burton,  E.  D.  and  Mathews,  Shailer.  Principles  and  ideals  for  the 
Sunday  school ;  an  essay  in  religious  pedagogy.  207  p.  O.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press,  $1.  net. 

The  authors  bring  unusual  qualifications  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  They 
are  leaders  in  Biblical  study  and  experienced  in  Sunday-school  work  from 
their  connection  as  teachers  and  directors  with  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Sunday  school  in  Chicago,  which  serves  in  a  certain  sense  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  school  at  Chicago  University.  The  ’'"ok  is  a  plain,  simple  and 
direct  discussion  of  some  points  in  Sunday  school  work  which  have  come 
within  the  experience  of  the  authors.  There  is  no  obtrusive  pedagogy  or 
psychology.  There  is  no  specific  criticism  of  methods  or  material  now  in 
use.  There  is  no  attempt  to  enumerate  details  and  devices  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  in  Mr.  Mead's  book  listed  below.  It  discusses  The  teacher  in  its 
first  half  and  Ihe  school  in  the  second  hundred  pages  in  a  way  that  will 
appeal  to  all  earnest  Sunday  school  workers  and  above  all  to  ministers 
both  young  and  old.  It  is  a  book  of  high  ideals,  serious  purpose  and 
helpful  suggestions. 

289  Crooker,  J.  H.  Religious  freedom  in  American  education.  216  p.  O. 
Amer.  Unitarian  assoc.  Su  net. 

A  thoro  and  painstaking  research  into  the  status  of  religious  education  in 
its  present  connection  with  and  its  proper  relation  to,  our  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  from  the  public  school  to  the  great  university.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  and  instructive  portions  of  the  volume  is  given  to  an 
account  of  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  way  of  enlarged  religious 
freedom  made  in  recent  years  by  some  of  our  largest  universities. 

The  book  is  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
appointed  in  1901  “  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  unscctarian  education  in  American  schools,  academics  and  col¬ 
leges.”  Its  argument  is  The  American  state;  rightly,  is  secular,  having 
with  deliberate  design  divorced  church  and  state;  the  .American  system  of 
public  education,  therefore,  as  the  creation  of  the  .American  state,  mu.st 
also  be  secular.  The  places  for  formal  religious  educ.ation  are  the  Sunday 
school  and  home  and  they  should  not  evade  or  shirk  the  responsibility. 

This  argument  is  not  wholly  accepted  by  some  of  the  writers  in  the  volume 
issued  by  the  Religious  education  association  and  reviewed  below. 

290  Faunce,  W.  H.  P.  .Moral  eiUication  in  public  schools.  (Educ.  rev. 
April.  25:325-40.) 

\  fifteen-page  epitome  of  the  argument  in  Crooker,  just  noted. 

291  Grant,  Cecil.  A  school’s  life  ;  addresses,  with  a  plea  for  the  provision 
of  buildings  especially  set  apart  for  prayer  and  praise  in  unsectarian 
schools.  141  p.  O.  Marshall,  2,  6. 

292  Harper,  J.  M.  Moral  drill  for  the  school  room,  being  a  short  treatise 
on  elementary  ethics,  taking  the  ten  commandments  as  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles.  120  p.  U.  P'.  L.  Kellogg. 

If  the  formal  moral  instruction  urged  by  so  many  who  are  interested  in 
religious  education,  should  find  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  some  such 
book  as  this  would  be  used  as  a  basis.  It  is  prepared  by  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  leader  of  education  in  Canada.  Vices  and  virtues  are  tabu- 
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lated  in  a  chart.  Altho  the  ten  commandments  as  a  basis  for  the  work 
are  given  a  broad  interpretation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  portion  of  Biblical 
text  would  be  acceptable  to  some  people  for  this  work. 

293  Harris,  W.  T.  The  separation  of  the  church  from  the  tax-supported 
school.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  351-64.) 

The  paper  without  the  discussion  is  in  Educ.  rev.  Oct.  26:222-35.  Dr. 
Harris’  conclusion  is  “  That  the  prerogative  of  religious  instruction  is  in 
the  church  and  that  it  must  remain  in  the  church  and  that  it  cannot  be 
farmed  out  to  the  secular  school  without  degenerating  into  mere  Deism 
bereft  of  a  living  Providence  or  else  changing  the  school  into  a  parochial 
school  and  destroying  the  efficiency  of  secular  instruction." 


294  Haslett,  S.  B.  The  iredagogical  Bible  school,  a  scientific  study  of  the 
Sunday-school  with  chief  reference  to  the  curriculum.  383  p.  O. 
Revell, $1.25  net. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  the  improvement  of  the  Sunday-school  thru  the 
improvement  of  its  course  of  study  and  instruction. 

Part  I  is  historical,  treating  very  briefly  of  religious  instruction  before  the 
time  of  modern  Sunday-schools,  then  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
modern  movement  and  the  development  of  its  course  of  study  to  the 
stage  of  uniform  graded  lessons.  The  International  and  the  Blakeslee 
systems  are  criticised  with  others. 

Part  2  discusses  the  periods  and  stages  of  individual  growth  with  much 
space  given  to  a  pedagogical  and  psychological  stu<ly  of  adolescence  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  most  fruitful  period  for  religious  development. 

Part  3  lays  down  the  determining  principles  in  constructing  the  ideal  curric¬ 
ulum,  concluding  with  an  outline  of  such  a  course  as  the  present  book 
argues  for.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  added.  The  work  is  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  effort  to  better  Sunday-school  work.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  single  subject  of  the  curriculum,  thus  supplementing,  in  a  way,  the 
Burton-Mathews  book  noted  above,  which  discusses  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  The  latter  book  however  is  less  than  one  third  the  size  of  Dr. 
Haslett’s,  and  the  two  are  quite  unlike  in  style. 

295  Headlam,  S.  D.  The  place  of  the  Bible  in  secular  education;  an 
open  letter  to  the  teachers  under  the  London  school  board.  38  p.  O. 
Brown,  6d. 

296  Mead,  G.  W.  Modern  methods  in  Sunday-school  work.  376  p.  O. 
Dodd,  Si. 20  net. 

This  book  is  wholly  practical.  It  collects,  compares  and  presents  actual 
administrative  methods  of  dozens  of  the  most  progressive  .American 
Sunday-schools.  The  result  is  a  mine  of  information,  of  facts  and  of 
suggestions  from  the  best  methods  of  the  best  schools  of  various  denomi¬ 
nations,  which  should  be  of  use  to  every  Sunday-school  worker.  Its 
theoretical  pedagogic  interest  is  slight,  but  it  is  significant  as  indicating 
the  increased  systematic  work  in  religious  education  that  the  Sunday- 
school  is  preparing  to  do.  A  special  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  matter  used  in  the  work  of  progressive  schools. 

297  Prince,  J.  T.  The  Sunday-school  problem.  (Educ.  rev.  May. 
25  : 494-507.) 

This  paper  with  title  An  educator’s  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Sunday-school  superintendents 
associations  of  Boston. 

298  Religious  education  association.  Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Chicago,  Feb.  10-12,  1903.  422  p.  O.  Rel.  educ.  assoc.,  153 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Si. 

A  notable  volume,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  composite  volume  Principles  of 
religious  education  published  in  1900  and  then  noted  in  this  bibliography. 

An  account  of  the  inception  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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the  Religious  education  association  precedes  the  formal  minutes,  mem¬ 
bership  list,  ofiices  and  committees,  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  addresses  and  discussions  are  printed  in  full.  The  topics  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  different  sessions  were  The  next  step  forward  in  religious 
education;  Religious  education  as  a  part  of  general  education;  Religious 
education  as  conditioned  by  modern  psychology  and  pedagogy;  Religious 
education  as  affected  by  the  historical  study  of  the  Bible;  Religious  educa¬ 
tion  thru  the  home,  the  public  schools,  Christian  associations  and  Young 
people’s  societies;  Sunday-school  pedagogy;  Scope  and  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  and  its  relation  to  existing  organizations. 

299  Smith,  W,  W.  Sunday-scliool  teaching ;  the  simple  elements  of  child 
study  and  religious  pedagogy.  166  p.  D.  Young  Churchman  Co. 
(Milwaukee)  .50c. 

Author  is  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Commission,  Diocese  of  Xcw 
York,  and  has  been  thoroly  traineil  in  sound  pedagogy.  The  book  is 
merely  a  compilation,  a  judicious  and  helpful  selection  of  pertinent  pas¬ 
sages  from  twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  many  of  them  too  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  for  purchase  by  most  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Excellent  topical  outlines,  questions  for  further  study  and  discussion  and 
many  references  to  books  and  magazines  for  additional  material  are 
given. 

300  Schwickerath,  R.  A  fatal  error  in  education  and  its  remedy.  (Amer. 
Cath.  quar.  rev.  Oct.  28  :  756-79.) 

Thesis:  Roman  Catholics  should  not  be  sent  to  “mixed”  schools,  since 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  school,  and  yet  none  but  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  is  allowable  for  children  brought  up  in  that  faith. 

The  argument  is  very  well  put. 

378  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ;  COEEEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIE-S 

See  also  37s  for  all  material  relating  to  special  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  379  tor  material  on  relation  of  secondary  to  higher  education. 

See  ahso  no.  24. 

301  Dexter,  E.  G.  High-grade  men  :  in  college  and  out.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
Mar.  62  :  429-35.) 

An  interesting  attempt  to  discover  from  college  records  and  statistics  com¬ 
piled  from  Who’s  who  whether  the  high-grade  men  in  college  are  also 
the  high-grade  men  in  life.  Professor  Dexter’s  figures  and  conclusions 
form  the  text  of  an  article  in  .Atlantic  monthly  for  Oct.  1903  by  A.  E. 
Lowell. 

302  Foreign  universities,  and  other  foreign  institutions  of  higher  education. 
(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  ii  :  819-36.) 

Full  lists,  with  dates  of  founding,  number  of  students,  etc. 

303  Forsyth,  A.  R.  Universities,  their  aims,  duties  and  ideals.  O.  Wood- 
all,  6d. 

Address  before  the  Southport  literary  and  philosophical  society. 

304  Hadley,  A.  T.  Academic  freedom  in  theory  and  in  practice.  (Atlan¬ 
tic,  f'ch.-Mar.  91:  152-60;  334-44.) 

The  first  paper  treats  the  historical  aspects  of  the  question,  with  extended 
discussion  of  the  case  of  Socrates  as  an  illustration.  Then  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  University  is  traced  with  particular  detail  from  the  medi.tval 
schools  to  the  present  with  respect  to  the  mutual  obligations  legal  and 
moral  existing  between  its  governors  and  its  teachers. 

305  Hall,  G.  S.  and  Smith,  T.  L.  Marriage  and  fecundity  in  college  men 
and  women.  (Ped.  sem.  Sept.  10:  275-314.) 

Interesting  data  and  statistics  bearing  on  the  effect  of  college  education  on 
American  families. 

See  also  President’s  Report  of  Harvard  College  for  1901-oz,  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Elliot  gives  some  significant  statistics. 
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306  Jordan,  D.  S.  The  voice  of  the  scholar,  with  other  addresses  on  the 
problems  of  higher  education.  278  p.  O.  P.  Elder  &  Co.,  fi.50. 

A  reprinting  under  one  cover  of  fifteen  addresses  delivered  in  the  past  five 
years.  All  but  two  are  on  educational  topics  and  three  of  them  have  been 
noted  in  this  bibliography,  under  proper  subject  headings,  as  they  were 
first  printed.  A  volume  like  this  should  indicate  where  and  when  each 
article  has  been  printed  before. 

307  Keppel.  F.  P.  Uniformity  of  university  statistics  of  enrollment  and 
expenditure.  (In  Assoc,  of  Amer.  univ.  Jour,  of  proc.  p.  53-66.) 

Full  and  careful  statement. 

307a  King,  H.  C.  P  rimacy  of  the  person  in  education.  (Bibliotheca  sacra. 
Oct.  60;  510-46.) 

General  questions  of  college  education. 

308  Ladd,  G.  T.  How  shall  the  college  curriculum  be  reconstructed  ? 
(h'orum.  July-Sept.  35:  130-48.) 

.-\  three  year  course;  sixteen  hours  of  work  thruout;  twelve  hours  required 
and  four  elective  in  every  year.  Itetailed  courses  of  study  are  presented 
in  diagrams. 

309  Length  of  the  college  course.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1901-02.  I  :  927-48.) 

310  Lodge,  Oliver.  The  university  in  the  modern  state.  (Nature,  Dec.  25,' 
1902;  .Mar.  4,  1903.  67:  193-96;  433-35-) 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  prints  convenient  statistical  comparisons  of 
the  incomes  of  German  and  English  universities. 

311  The  lost  two  years.  (Dial.  April  16.  34:  261-63.) 

Most  of  the  waste  is  in  elementary  education.  Opposes  making  the  B. 
degree  any  easier  to  attain  than  it  now  is. 

311a  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Shortening  the  college  course;  the  social  point  of 
view.  (Amer.  jour,  of  soc.  May.  8:  746-61.) 

The  arguments  for  shortening  the  college  course  are  all  practical,  almost 
financial.  Frojicr  race  development  requires  a  lengthening  of  the  plastic 
period  of  training  and  the  college  and  professional  courses  should  be 
given  more  time,  not  less. 

312  Present  college  question  ;  six  papers  read  before  the  National  educa¬ 
tional  association,  at  the  session  held  in  Boston,  July  6  and  7,  1903. 
105  p.  O.  Appleton,  $1.  net. 

Contents.  A  new  definition  of  the  cultivated  man,  by  President  Eliot.  The 
present  peril  of  libeml  education,  by  Dean  West. — The  length  of  the  col¬ 
lege  course  by  President  Eliot,  Dean  West,  President  Harper,  President 
Butler.  The  last  four  papers  are  found  in  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p.  496-516  and 
Educ.  rev.  Sept.  26:120-46.  These  papers  are  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Journal  of  educ.  (I.ond.)  Nov.  1903,  p.  747-48. 

313  Ramsay.  William.  The  value  of  the  degree.  (Contemp.  rev.  Feb. 
83  ;  212-25.) 

314  Relative  functions  and  powers  of  president,  trustees  and  faculty.  (In 
Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  51-75.) 

Remsen,  Ira.  The  president. — McPherson,  S.  J.  The  trustees.  — Fullerton, 
G.  S.  The  faculty.  Discussion,  9  p. 

315  Remsen,  Ira.  Origin  d  research.  (Assoc,  of  collegiate  alumnae- 
Pub.  F'eb.  p.  20-29.) 

Forms  the  central  article  of  a  symposium  to  which  other  contributors  are 
President  M.  C.  Thomas  and  Professor  M.  W.  Whitney. 
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316  Stanford,  J.  L.  Address  on  the  right  of  free  speech  by  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  uni¬ 
versity,  April  25,  1903.  24  p.  O.  Stanford  Univ.  No  price. 

This  document  dealing  with  the  inside  history  of  the  Koss  affair  from  Mrs. 
Stanford's  view-point  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  question  of 
absolutism  in  university  control. 

317  Thomas,  W.  S.  Changes  in  the  age  of  college  graduation.  (I’op. 
sci.  mo.  June.  63:  159-71.) 

Little  or  no  older  than  ever  but  know  more  when  they  graduate.  Printed 
also  in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-oj.  aijigg-ajoS. 

318  Thwing,  C.  F.  College  training  and  the  business  man.  (North 
Amer.  rev.  Oct.  177:  587-600.) 

319  Waldstein,  Charles.  The  ideal  of  a  university.  (North  Amer.  rev. 
Sept.  177  :  410-23.) 

Technical  training  and  schools  arc  not  part  of  a  university.  Pure  science 
thoroly  taught  is  the  ideal  presented. 

320  Wells,  H.  G.  The  organization  of  the  higher  education.  (Cosmopoli¬ 
tan.  July.  35  :  298-308.) 


Higher  education  in  Australia 

321'Barff,  H.  E.  A  short  historical  account  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 
In  connection  with  the  jubilee  celebrations,  1852-1902.  162  p.  O. 

Angus  &  Robertson. 

Pub.  in  1902. 

France 
See  also  no.  24. 

322  Brereton,  H.  C.  Thirty  years  of  university  education  in  France 
(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  26:  476-95.) 

Reprinted  from  Nature,  Aug.  6,  1903. 


Germany 

See  no.  24. 

Great  Britain 

323  The  Irish  university  question.  (()uar.  rev.  April.  197:569-97.) 

Historical  sketch,  and  present  status.  “  The  educational  situation  in  Ire¬ 
land  may  fairly  be  described  as  intolerable.” 

324  National  association  for  the  promotion  of  technical  and  secondary 
education.  Report  of  the  conference  on  higher  education.  46  p.  U. 
6d. 

Reprinted  from  Education:  primary,  secondary  and  technical. 

325  Willard,  J.  F.  The  royal  authority  and  the  early  English  univer¬ 
sities.  89  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Penn.  No  price. 

This  doctor’s  thesis  traces  the  early  history  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and 
their  gradual  securing  of  power  and  rights  from  the  authorities  of  the 
local  and  central  government  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen 
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326  Cambridge.  Stubbs,  C.  W.  Cambridge  and  its  story.  290  p.  O. 
Dent,  21/  net. 

Profusely  illustrated,  partly  in  color. 

327  Oxford.  Gardner,  Percy.  O.^ford  at  the  cross  roads  ;  a  criticism  of 
the  course  of  littera*  humaniores  in  the  university.  132  p.  O.  Mac¬ 
millan,  Si. 25,  Hlack,  2/6  net. 

A  criticism  of  tlie  Oxford  course  as  too  exclusively  literary  and  rhetorical. 
Very  careful,  conservative  and  yet  progressive. 

328  -  Hamilton,  S.  G.  Hertford  College.  175  p.  O.  Robinson, 

5  net.  (College  histories.) 

329  -  Harris,  W.  T.  Oxford  University  and  the  Rhodes  scholar¬ 

ships.  (Educ.  rev.  June.  26:  1-21.) 

Tells  of  Oxford  life  and  influences  and  of  how  they  will  probably  affect 
-American  youth,  (lives  no  details  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarships.  .Also  in  N.  K.  .A.  I’roc.  1903,  p.  263-78. 

330  -  Overstreet,  H.  A.  Oxforil  in  the  past  and  present.  (Cal. 

Univ.  chronicle,  April.  6  :  34-56.) 

Because  of  the  Rhodes’  scholarships  this  account  of  Oxford  should  be  of 
interest  to  .American  college  men. 

331  -  Oxford  University.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Re¬ 

port,  1901-02.  I  :  949-99.) 

Harris,  \V.  T.  Oxford  University  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  Same  as 
no.  329. 

Hoyt,  J.  \V.  History  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
birth,  J.  li.  The  Bodleian  tercentenary. 

O.xford  University  extension  lectures. 

332  -  Walker,  Thomas.  Sights  and  scenes  in  Oxford  city  and  uni¬ 

versity  .  .  .  illus.  with  loi  plates  .  .  .  introd.  by  Saintsbury.  obi.  Q. 
Cassell,  10,  6  net. 


United  States 

See  also  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  statistical  information  about  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  is  given  in  v.  2  of  the  Report 
of  the  Comm’r  of  education. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  Carnegie  institution  belongs  here.  The  work 
of  organiz.ation  may  best  be  followed  in  the  columns  of  Science,  and  this 
journal  has  also  printed  a  not.able  collection  of  letters  from  many  scien¬ 
tists  offering  suggestions  as  to  what  shoulil  be  the  work,  scope  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Institution.  .An  account  of  the  Institution,  together  with  a 
list  of  .Mr.  Carnegie's  educational  benefactions,  will  be  found  in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  f)f.  Report,  1900-01.  1:1067-80. 

See  also  no.  34  and  no.  38. 

333  The  American  college  course  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  recent 
graduate. 

Goddard,  IF.  C. — Amherst,  1900.  Educ.  rev.  June.  26:92-104. 

Showernian,  Grant — Wisconsin,  1896.  Kduc.  rev.  Sept.  26:166-79, 

Putney,  K.  — Smith,  1899.  Kduc.  rev.  Nov.  26:352-61. 

Emery,  A.  C. — Pryn  Mawr,  1892.  Kduc.  rev.  Dec.  26:494-502. 

334  Brown,  E.  E.  The  origin  of  American  state  universities.  45  p.  Q. 
Univ.  press,  Berkeley,  Cal.  50c.  (Univ.  of  Cal.  pub.  education,  v.  3. 
no.  I.) 

Devoted  mainly  to  a  study  of  the  movement  toward  public  control  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  previous  to  the  founding  of  state  univer¬ 
sities  as  they  now  exist.  Includes  a  summary  of  the  administrative 
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systems  of  all  of  the  colonial  colleges  and  comments  on  the  relation  of 
the  several  forms  of  control  to  the  freedom  of  instruction.  Bibliography 
of  about  forty  titles. 

335  Choate,  J.  H.  Education  in  America.  66  p.  D.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
London. 

Inaugural  address  at  opening  of  the  course  of  Summer  lectures  at  Oxford. 

336  Ranck,  S.  H.  The  Oxford  idea  of  education  and  the  American  small 
college.  (Reformed  church  rev.  Jan.  7:24-30.) 

337  Tombo.  Rudolf.  University  registration  statistics.  (Science.  Dec.  ii. 
18:737-41.) 

A  convenient  table  of  detailed  registration  figures  for  twenty  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  universities. 

338  Turner,  F.  J.  The  democratic  education  of  the  middle  west.  (World’s 
work,  Aug.  6:3754-59.) 

Entirely  devoted  to  the  state  universities. 

339  Berea.  Rogers,  J.  A.  R.  Birth  of  Berea  College.  174  p.  S.  H.  T. 
Coates,  $1.00. 

“  A  chapter  in  the  higher  life  of  the  country,  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
care  for  education  in  America  and  of  still  greater  interest  for  all  who 
care  for  American  character.”  Outlook. 

340  Carnei'ie  Institution.  Carnegie  Institution.  Year  book  no.  i,  1902, 
305  p.  Q.  Washington. 

341  Catholic  University.  Mullany,  J.  F.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Catholic  University.  (Amer.  Cath.  ([uar.  rev.,  July.  28:479-89.) 

342  Columbia.  Addresses  at  the  installation  of  Bresident  Butler  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1901-02. 
622-32.) 

Extracts  from  the  addresses  of  President  C.  \V.  Eliot,  President  F.  L.  Pat¬ 
ton,  President  W.  K.  Harper.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  President 
Hutler  and  the  President  of  the  L'nitcd  States. 

343  Creighton.  Dowling.  M.  P.  Creighton  University  ;  reminiscences  of 
the  first  twenty-live  years.  280  p.  O.  Omaha. 

History  of  a  Jesuit  college  at  Om.aha,  Neb. 

344  Franklin  and  Marshall.  Dubbs,  J.  H.  History  of  Franklin  and 

Marshall  college;  P'ranklin  college,  1787-1853;  Marshall  college, 
1836-1853;  Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  1853-1903.  402  p.  O. 

F.  and  M.  coll,  alumni  assoc.  Lancaster.  Pa.  $2.50. 

In  excellence  of  typography  and  pictures  the  volume  is  to  be  commended. 
It  is  also  issued  in  large  paper  edition,  50  numbered  copies  at  $5.60.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Ranck.  Enoch  Pr.att  free  library,  Haltimore,  is  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Sales  committee.  The  book  is  a  sober  piece  of  historical  work 
of  real  value,  for  the  colleges  chronicled,  tho  small,  have  influenced  (thru 
their  graduates)  public  education  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  very  unusual  ex¬ 
tent.  Hickock,  Iligbee,  Wickersham  and  Schaeffer,  whose  work  for  public 
education  covers  nearly  the  whole  life  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 
were  all  their  graduates. 

345' -  Ranck,  S.  H.  College  literary  societies.  (Reformed  church 

rev.  Apr.  7:243-54.) 

With  special  reference  to  those  at  Franklin  and  Marshall. 

346  Johns  Hopkins.  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  celebration.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1901-02. 
I  ;  609-22.) 

Extracts  from  the  addresses  of  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  President  W.  R. 
Harper  and  President  Ira  Remsen.  Twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
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347  Princeton.  Paterson.  William.  Glimpses  of  colonial  society  and  the 

life  at  Princeton  Collejje,  1766-73  by  one  of  the  class  of  1763.  182  p. 

O.  Lippincott,  ^:2. 

348  IVestminster.  Fisher.  M.  M.  History  of  Westminster  College. 
1851-1903,  from  1851  to  1887  by  M.  M.  Fisher,  ed.  and  continued  to 
1903  by  J.  J.  Rice.  380  p.  O.  Press  of  E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  I’resbyterian  college  fur  men  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  It 
is  an  impressive  story  of  a  typical  strugKle  with  debt,  i>overty  and  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  such  as  has  marked  the  history  of  so  many  pioneer  denomi¬ 
national  schools. 

349  Yale.  Dwight,  Timothy.  Memoirs  of  Yale  life  and  men,  1845-99. 
500  p.  O.  Dodd,  Mead,  ^2.50  net. 

Reviewed  at  length  in  Dial  for  Aug.  i,  1903. 

"  The  author  speaks  with  full  knowledge,  having  spent  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  university  as  tutor,  professor,  acting  treasurer,  college  pastor  and 
president.  He  cleals  informingly  with  such  topics  as  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  methods  of  instruction  anil  disciiiline,  holding  that  all  have  changed 
for  the  better.  Most  valuable  are  the  sketches  of  Woolsey,  Silliman, 
Marsh,  and  other  Yale  worthies  of  bygone  days.  The  author’s  views  on 
current  <|uestions  of  university  policy  here  stated  merit  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  the  subject."  Philip  P.  Wells. 

I)i.il  35:57  (.P.  F.  llicknell);  Nation  77:174;  Yale  R.  12:334. 

350  -  The  Yale  bicentennial  celebration.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Reitort,  1901-02.  i:  582  -94.) 

Program,  and  extracts  from  the  addresses  of  Hon.  1).  J.  Itrcwer  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Cyrus  .Northrop. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements 

351  Admission  to  college  on  certificate  of  secondary  schools.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1901-02.  I  :  527-39. 

Statement  ot  facts  and  argument  for  the  pr.ictice,  by  A.  S.  W'hitney  of  the 
Universitv  of  Michigan. 

352  American  mathematical  society.  Report  of  the  committee  on  defini¬ 
tions  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics.  (Educ.  rev. 
Oct.  26:  305-08.) 

353  Broome,  E.  C.  Historical  and  critical  discussion  of  college  admission 
requirements.  157  p.  O.  Macmillan,  $1.  (Columbia  University  con¬ 
tributions  to  philosophy,  psychology  and  education,  v.  ii,  no.  3-4.) 

V'ery  careful,  thoro,  clear  presentation.  Ribliography,  5  p. 

354  College  entrance  examination  board.  Third  annual  report.  (Educ. 
rev.  Oct.  26  ;  266-304.) 

Also  pub.  as  their  Document  16. 

Secretary,  T.  S.  Fiske,  Substation  84.  New  York  City,  no  price. 

Kach  year  shows  incrc.iscd  scope  and  amount  of  work  and  more  institutions 
becoming  members  or  discontinuing  local  examinations  and  adopting  those 
of  this  board.  'I'he  three  years  work  of  the  Ixtard  and  its  marked  service 
to  secondary  schools  in  rendering  possible  the  maintenance  of  class  integ¬ 
rity,  whde  preparing  candidates  for  admission  to  several  different  colleges, 
is  discussed  at  length  by  F.  J.  Goodwin  in  Educ.  rev.  Dec.  1903  p.  440-56. 
Mr.  (ioodwin  compares  in  great  detail  the  papers  set  by  this  board  with 
those  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania,  who  still  conduct 
their  own  examinations,  and  makes  some  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
diseoveries. 
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355  Flexner,  Abraham.  College  entrance  examinations.  (I’op.  sci.  mo. 
May.  63  :  53-60.) 

Holds  that  these  arc  the  most  important  inHuence  molding  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  pleads  for  more  unity  and  vitality  in  their  preparation. 

356  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  commission  on  accredited  .schools.  25  p.  O. 

Printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  8th  annual  volume  of  proceedings.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  unit  course  of  stiuly  as  printed  in  the  report  for  1902  was 
modified  to  include  schools  in  which  the  length  of  the  recitation  is  forty 
minutes,  provided  there  are  live  periods  a  week.  Supplementary  statement 
for  the  unit  requirements  in  mathematics  was  offered  and  substitute  state¬ 
ments  in  botany,  physics  and  physical  geography  to  replace  tliose  found  in 
report  for  1902.  Pages  53  to  91  contain  an  interesting  discussion  of  this 
report  and  of  the  attempt  to  compile  a  list  of  accredited  high  schools. 

357  Penniman,  J.  H.  The  certificate  method  of  admis.sion  to  colleges  and 
universities.  (In  Assoc,  of  Amer.  univ.  Jour,  of  proc.  p.  17-25.) 

Discussion  p.  2S-30. 

Very  full  account  of  present  status. 

358  Salmon.  L.  M.  How  should  the  entrance  examination  paper  in  history 
he  constructed  ?  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc. 
I’roc.  |).  101-14.) 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  follows,  p.  114  ^1  and  discussion  6  p. 

Miss  Saliiion’s  paper  also  in  Kduc.  rev.  June.  26:22-33. 

359  Should  admission  to  colleges  he  hy  examination  or  hy  certificate  ? 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Froc.  p.  8: 

8-36.) 

Followed  by  8  p.  discussion. 

Articles:  Kussell,  J.  E.  Educational  value  of  examinations  .as  tlie  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  preparatory  eourse. 

Whitney,  i\.  S.  Methods  used  in  .accrediting  schools.  Also  in  School  rev. 
Feb.  11:138-48. 

Brownell,  J.  L.  Effect  of  college  entrance  examinations  on  the  second.ary 
schools. 

S.achs,  Julius.  General  remarks. 

378. 1  Professional  etinca/ion 

For  material  bearing  on  the  study  and  te.aching  of  the  particular  professions 
see  the  various  heads  under  373  espceially: 

375-34  Eaw 
373.6  engineering 
373.61  Medicine 
373-63  Commerce 

360  American  library  association — Committee  on  library  training.  Re¬ 
port  for  1903  <it  Ni.ag.'ira  conference.  (Library  jour.  July.  28:82-101.) 

A  noteworthy  report  which  is  practically  the  last  word  on  present  conditions 
of  library  training. 

361  Brown,  E.  E.  The  baccalaure.-ite  course  in  its  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.  (In  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p.  489-95.) 

Also  in  Edu.  rev.  .Sept.  26:  mo-iq. 

Discusses  the  historical  growth  and  significance  of  the  bachelor’s  degree, 
with  an  evident  bias  in  favor  of  shortening  the  college  course. 

362  Conference  on  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional  school. 

Stenographic  report  of  the  meetings,  May  8-9, 1903.  148  p.  O.  North¬ 

western  University. 

This  conference  was  called  by  Pres.  James  of  Northwestern.  It  discussed 
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the  five  questions,  Has  the  college  a  field  peculiar  to  itself  not  covered  by 
the  demands  of  technical  and  professional  schools?  Is  it  desirable  that  the 
college  course  should  be  reduced  to  three  or  even  two  years?  What  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  college  course  can  be  accepted  by  the  professional  school  as 
qualifying  in  part  for  the  professional  degree?  If  such  advanced  credit  be 
allowed  just  how  shall  it  be  arranged?  The  relation  of  the  technical  school 
to  the  college.  A  permanent  organization  was  effected  and  provision  made 
for  another  meeting  in  1904.  A  report  on  this  conference  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Columbia  University  is  in  the  Columbia  University  quarterly 
for  June  1903. 

363  Dexter,  E.  G.  Training  for  the  learned  professions.  (Educ.  rev. 
Jan.  25  :  28-38.) 

Ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  professors;  the  educational  preparation  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  these  professions. 

364  The  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  (In  Assoc,  of 
Amer.  univ.  Jour,  of  proc.  p.  30-43. ) 

President  C.  \V.  Eliot  argues  for  the  requirement  of  the  B.  A.  degree,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Huffeut  against  it. 

Discussion,  12  p. 

365  Thurston,  R.  H.  Education  for  professions.  (Fop.  sci.  mo.  Mar, 
62  :44i-52.) 

378.2  Academi'c  degrees 

366  Doctorates  conferred  by  American  universities.  (Science,  Aug.  28. 
18  :  257-62.) 

St.atistical  presentation  of  doctor’s  degrees  granted  in  1903  by  subjects  and 
by  institutions.  A  list  of  the  new  doctors  with  subjects  of  their  theses  is 
added. 

367  Thomas,  F.  S.  The  LL.  D.  degree.  (Harv.  grad.  mag.  June. 
II  :  5 1 5-23-) 

379  PUBLIC  .SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

See  also  372  for  elementary  education  and  373  for  private  schools. 

368  Aldrich,  G.  I.  The  time  limit  of  secondary  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
May.  25  :  438-54  ) 

.Author  is  Sup’t  of  schools  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  the  paper  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Harvard  teachers’  association. 

369  Banta,  J.  E.  High  school  societies.  (In  N.  Y,  (state) — Associated 
academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  397-402.) 

Discussion,  8  p. 

370  Draper,  A.  S.  Vital  points  touching  the  public  schools  of  a  large  city, 
22  p.  D.  Innes,  Phila.  No  price. 

Address  before  the  Public  education  association. 

371  Eliot,  C.  W.  The  improvement  of  secondary  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
May.  25  :  469-74.) 

372  - More  money  for  the  public  schools.  193  p.  D.  Doubleday 

$1.  net. 

Three  addresses  given  in  October,  1902,  before  the  State  teachers*  associa* 
tions  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  in  which  Pres. 
Eliot  sums  up  in  a  large  way  the  results  of  public  education  in  the  United 

,  States  to  date  and  some  of  its  disappointments  and  short-comings.  He 
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makes  a  definite  and  constructive  plan  for  securing  better  results;  explains 
in  detail  what  improvements  are  most  needed;  he  urges  a  greatly  increased 
outlay;  he  tells  how  more  money  may  be  spent  most  advantageously.  Any 
pronouneement  from  Pres.  Eliot  is  important,  and  these  essays  are  the 
matured  eonclusions  of  our  most  eminent  educator  on  the  large  practical 
needs  of  our  public  schools. 

373  Farrand,  Wilson.  Existing  relations  between  school  and  college. 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  84-101.) 

President's  address. 

374  Jones,  D.  R.  State  aid  to  secondary  schools.  103  p.  Q.  Univ.  press. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  75c.  (Univ.  of  Cal.  pub.  Education  v.  3,  no.  2.) 

This  monograph  offers  an  account,  drawn  from  original  sources,  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  State  aid  to  academies,  high  schools,  and  other  institutions  of 
secondary  grade,  from  the  colonial  period  down  to  the  year  1903,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  systems  of  extending  such  aid  at  the  present  time, 
in  all  of  the  States  which  have  taken  advanced  ground  in  this  matter. 
The  information  which  it  contains  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  the 
making  of  plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  State  systems  of 
secondary  education. 

375  Jordan,  D.  S.  Politics  in  the  schools.  (In  his  Voice  of  the  scholar. 
Elder,  $1. 50,  p.  240-60.) 

376  Lang,  O.  H.  The  school  as  a  social  center,  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Uni¬ 
versity.  41st  convocation,  p.  291-97.) 

Discussion,  5  p. 

It  should  be  made  one. 

377  Maclean,  G-  E.  The  promise  and  potency  of  educational  unity  in  the 
United  States.  (In  N,  Y.  (state) — University.  41st  convocation,  p. 
224-35-) 

Discussion,  12  p. 

378  Rawles,  W.  A.  Public  education.  (In  his  centralizing  tendencies  in 
the  administration  of  Indiana.  Columbia  univ.  studies,  v.  17,  no.  i, 
p.  26-141.) 

379  Salmon,  L.  M.  Civil-service  reform  principles  in  education.  (Educ. 
rev.  April.  25  :  348-55.) 

Read  at  annual  meeting  of  National  civil-service  reform  league. 

380  Seaver,  E.  P.  Expenditures  for  public  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  May 
25  :  475-82.) 

We  need  much  more  money  for  the  public  schools. 

379. 14  School  laws 

381  Parsons,  J.  R.  Tendencies  in  school  legislation  in  1902.  (Educ.  rev. 
June.  26 :  36-48.) 

379. 1 5  School  supervision 

The  latest  comprehensive  statistics  of  American  city  schools  are  always  found 
in  volume  2  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education. 

382  Burnham,.  W.  H.  Principles  of  municipal  school  administration. 
Atlantic,  July.  92  :  105-12.) 

Economy;  school  politics;  local  adaptation;  autonomy;  expert  administration; 
civil  service;  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility. 

383  Gilbert,  C.  B.  Administration  of  public  school  systems.  (Forum. 
Oct.-Dec.  35  :  304-14.) 
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384  Jones,  L.  H.  The  best  methods  of  electing  scliool  boards.  (In  N.  E. 

A.  Proc.  p.  158-63.) 

Five  members,  one  elected  each  year  by  popular  vote  for  five  years,  nomi¬ 
nations  made  by  petition. 

385  McAndrew,  William.  The  education  of  school  boards.  (Dial,  Aug. 

16.  35:81-84.) 

Complains  that  school  trustees  are  intolerant  of  educational  experts;  un¬ 
willing  to  give  superintendents  proper  power;  inclined  to  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence  in  choosing  teachers. 


379.23  Cotnpulsory  education 

386  Perrin,  J.  W.  Beginnings  of  compulsory  education.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
25  :  240-48.) 

From  first  traces  to  close  of  i8th  century. 


379-  5  Secondary  education  in  special  countries 
Canada 

387  Adams,  John.  The  Protestant  school  system  in  the  province  of  Que-. 
bee.  "137  p.  O.  Longmans,  40c. 

China 

See  also  no.  408. 

388  Sites,  C.  M.  Lacey.  The  educational  edicts  of  1901  in  China.  (Educ. 
rev.  Jan.  25  :  67-75.) 

France 

389  Compayr4,  Gabriel.  Reform  of  secondary  education  in  France. 
(Educ.  rev.  Feb.  25  ;  130-45.) 

Great  Britain 

See  also  no.  60,  no.  61  and  no.  152. 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and 
in  the  colonics.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
London. 

The  great  “  public  schools  ”  for  boys  are  under  373. 

There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  writing  on  the  English  Education  Bill  of 
tgoa,  in  the  periodicals,  in  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 

The  articles  given  below  are  those  which  seem  to  be  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  current  discussion,  which  has  turned  largely  upon  two  topics, 
to  wit.  The  educational  situation  in  London  as  affected  by  the  Act  and 
How  shall  the  new  Act  be  amended — for  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  it 
cannot  stand  in  present  form.  All  belated  journal  comment  on  the  Act  as 
it  first  appeared,  which  does  not  in  some  way  relate  to  its  actual  workings 
and  results,  has  been  omitted,  as  this  phase  was  fully  covered  in  this 
bibliography  last  year. 

Among  the  books  giving  the  text  of  the  law,  with  more  or  less  commentary, 
are  Baker’s  Local  education,  Black,  sr.  net;  Barlow’s  Education  Act,  But- 
terworth,  34.  6d.  net;  Casson  and  ,\Vhiteley’s  Education  Act,  Knight,  js.  64; 
Gilbertson’s  Pocket  guide,  Osborn,  ts.  net;  Jones’s  Law  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  Rivingtons,  21s.  net;  two  handbooks  by  Knight  at  3s.  6d.  and  2S.  64.; 
.Macnamara  and  Jackman,  How  to  work  the  Education  Act,  The  School- 
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master;  Motliersole,  Everybody’s  guide,  Hadden,  2S.  6d.  net;  Mothersole, 
Analysis,  Hodder,  6rf. ;  Organ  and  Thomas,  Education  law,  Uutterworth, 
i2s.  6d.  net;  Owen,  Education  Acts  1870-1902,  Knight,  21s.  6d.  net;  Raw¬ 
lings,  Free  churchman’s  guide  to  the  Education  Act,  Law,  2s.  6d.  net; 
Wyatt’s  companion  to  the  Education  Acts,  and  an  edition  of  the  Acts  by 
Taylor,  Koutledge,  2s.  6d. 

390  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  London  education  bill ;  a  forecast.  (Kortn. 
rev.  79  :  195-205.) 

391  Douglas,  C.  M.  and  Jones,  H.  Scottish  education  reform ;  a  scheme 
of  distinct  school  boards  and  a  national  council.  85  p.  O.  MacLehose, 
1/  net. 

Pref.  by  R.  R.  Haldane. 

392  Fairbairn,  A.  M.  Education  ;  national  or  denominational  ?  33  p.  O. 
Hodder,  6d. 

393  Henson,  H.  H.  The  Education  Act  and  after  ;  an  appeal  addressed, 
with  all  possible  respect,  to  the  nonconformists,  fellow-guardians  with 
English  churchmen  of  the  national  Christianity.  96  p.  O.  Methuen,  i / 

394  Kekewich,  G.  W.  The  amendment  of  the  education  acts.  (Con- 
temp.  rev.  Oct.  84  :  457-68.) 

This  author  has  served  for  some  years  as  secretary  of  the  British  education 
department.  His  opinions  on  the  Act  of  1902  and  its  effects  are  very 
pronounced  and  partisan.  He  even  hints  at  repeal,  fearing  that  the  act  is 
beyond  amendment.  He  concludes  “  Nothing  short  of  the  total  exclusion 
of  denominational  teaching  from  public  elementary  schools  will  be  an 
elTectual  remedy  for  the  iniquities  of  the  present  act.” 

395  -  The  church  and  the  education  act.  (Contemp.  rev.  June.  83: 

779-86.) 

Excellent  sample  of- the  radical  Non-conformist  objection  to  the  Act  of  1902. 

396  Macnamara.  T.  J.  The  education  act  in  the  new  parliament.  (Fortn. 
•  rev.  Nov.  80:  800-09.) 

Assuming  that  the  Act  of  1902  must  soon  be  amended,  the  author  tries  to 
state  impartially  the  differences  between  the  two  hostile  camps  and  then 
gives  his  plan  for  amendments  which  will  make  peaee.  As  the  suggestions 
of  an  educator  who  is  also  an  M.  P.  they  are  worth  studying. 

397  - The  government  and  the  London  education  problem.  (Contemp. 

rev.  Feb.  83  ;  1 53-67.) 

398  -  The  new  education  actatwork.  (Fortn.  rev.  Jan.  79;  88-99.) 

Tells  why  and  how  the  .'Vet  will  work  towards  a  national  system  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

399  O’Shea.  J.  J.  English  Education  bill ;  getting  back  to  first  principles, 
(Amer.  Cath.  quar.  rev.  Jan.  28:  114-29.) 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 

400  Report  on  a  conference  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
for  boys,  convened  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  148  p.  O.  Camb.  Univ.  press,  i,'  net. 

401  Richards,  J.  W.  The  municipalisation  of  secondary  education,  a  plea 
for  the  proper  recognition  of  efficient  private  schools  as  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  58  p.  O.  Simpkin,  6d  net. 

402  Sadler,  M.  E.  Report  of  the  City  of  Sheffield  committee  on  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education.  45  p.  O.  Eyre,  i/. 
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403  Smith,  F.  W.  English  popular  schools.  (Educ.  April-May,  23 : 

471-82;  545-58.) 

These  articles  are  based  in  part  upon  visits  to  city  and  country  schools, 
board  schools  and  voluntary  schools,  schools  in  populous  centers  and 
schools  under  small  boards  in  all  parts  of  England.  The  administration, 
internal  and  external  organization  and  methods  are  discussed. 

404  -  Secondary  education  in  the  English  popular  schools.  (School 

rev.  May.  ii  :  361-78). 

405  Smith,  Goldwin.  Shall  the  state  educate?  (Monthly  rev.  Jan. 
10:  37-49-) 

Thoughtful,  and  rather  pessimistically  doubtful  whether  a  national  system  of 
education  hastily  created  by  the  strife  of  two  opposing  political  parties  is 
best  for  England.  The  author  especially  objects  to  such  a  hasty  solution 
of  the  question  when  it  is  so  fiercely  affected  by  religious  and  by  commer¬ 
cial  influences  so  wholly  alien  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

406  Webb,  Sidney.  Loiitlon  education.  (Nineteenth  cent.  Oct.  54: 
561-80). 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  prominent  facts  and  problems  of  London  educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1902. 


Japan 

407  Clement,  E.  W.  Education.  (In  his  Handbook  of  modern  Japan. . 
McClurg,  $2.  net.  p.  209-21.) 

The  barest  outline. 

408  Lewis,  R.  E.  The  educational  conquest  of  the  far  east.  248  p.  O. 
Revell,  $1.  net. 

Government  education  in  Japan,  p.  1-94:  Government  education  in  China,  p. 
95-188;  Scholastic  and  religious  problems  p.  189-214,  concluding  with  an 
extensive  out  carelessly  arranged  bibliography. 

The  chapters  on  Japan  are  recast  from  an  account  previously  noted  in  these 
pages  (1900,  no.  477)  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education 
1898-99  1:259-302.  The  whole  forms  an  excellent  discussion  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  and  conditions  of  the  day. 

United  States 

409  Brown,  E.  E.  The  making  of  our  middle  schools;  an  account  of  the 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  547  p.  O. 
Longmans,  $3. 

See  no.  65  for  descriptive  note. 

410  Cloyd,  D.  E.  Old  and  new  in  southern  education.  (Rev.  of  rev. 
April.  27;  417-25  ) 

Interesting  pictures  and  significant  statistics  from  a  school  visitor  for  the 
General  education  board. 

41 1  Ellis,  L.  B.  Educating  Southern  factory  children.  (Gunton’s  Mag. 
May.  8 :  459-70.) 

A  brief  account  of  the  very  interesting  experiment  of  the  Primary  Industrial 
School  at  Columbus.  Ga. 

412  Foos,  C.  S.  Evening  high  schools.  (Educ.  Sept.  24:  16-27.) 

413  Kilgo,  J.  C.  Some  phases  of  southern  education.  (South  Atlantic 
quar.  April.  2;  137-51.) 

414  Murphy,  E.  G,  The  schools  of  the  people.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
P-  129-37.) 

On  public  education  in  the  south  by  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  educa¬ 
tion  board. 
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415  Sadler,  M.  E.  Impressions  of  American  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
Mar.  25  :  217-31.) 

416  Southern  educational  problems.  (Annals  of  Amer.  acad.  Sept. 
22  :  245-329.) 

Thirteen  short  papers  on  different  phases  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Mas  sack  usetts 

417  Hale,  E.  E.  The  Boston  Latin  school.  (Educ.  June.  23:  607-16.) 

Brief  historical  account 
New  York 

418  Draper,  A.  S.  Origin  and  development  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  107  p.  S.  Bardeen,  50c. 

Reprint  of  a  noteworthy  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Draper  in  1890  when 
Sup’t  of  public  instruction  in  New  York  state.  The  original  edition  has 
long  been  out  ot  print.  Dr.  Draper  shows  how  the  Dutch  fostered  free 
schools  while  the  Knglish  neglected  them;  how  the  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York  interested  themselves  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion;  how  the  "  rate  bill  ”  was  finally  discarded;  how  the  system  of  State 
supervision  grew  up  and  what  part  was  played  by  various  voluntary  or¬ 
ganizations  of  teachers  and  by  certain  citizens  of  the  Empire  state. 

419  Neiu  York  City,  Shaw,  A.  M.  The  true  character  of  New  York 
public  schools.  (World’s  work,  Dec.  7:4204-21.) 

The  pictures  are  the  larger  and  better  part  of  a  gossipy  article  on  a  dozen  or 
more  random  topics. 

420  Philadelphia.  Woodruff,  C.  R.  A  corrupt  school  system.  (Educ. 
rev.  Dec.  26 :  433-39-) 

Tells  how  Republican  teachers  are  assessed  two  per  cent,  oi  their  salaries 
by  the  Republican  machine,  for  campaign  purposes. 

421  St.  Louis.  Eliot,  E.  C.  School  administration  :  the  St.  Louis  method. 
(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  26:464-75.) 

422  San  Francisco.  Burk,  Frederic.  San  Francisco  method  of  appoint¬ 
ing  teachers.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  25:76-81.) 

V irginia 

423  Frissell,  H.  B.  Educational  progress  in  Virginia.  (South  Atlantic 
quar.,  July.  2  :  199-208.) 
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Educational  Review  ;  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler:  Analytical  Index 
to  volumes  i  to  25 — By  Charles  Alexander  Nelson,  Head  Reference  Librar¬ 
ian,  Columbia  University  Library.  New  York:  Educational  Review  Publishing 
Co.,  1904.  218  p.  $2-f-i2c.  postage  ;  after  July  i,  1904,  $3-|-  I2c.  postage. 

The  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Educational  Review 
form  a  cyclopedia  of  education  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
Barnard’s  American  journal  of  education  and  one  of  far  more 
real,  present  value  to  the  active  worker  in  current  educational 
fields.  These  volumes  cover,  under  one  editor,  twelve  years 
of  unparalleled  educational  growth  and  activity. 

Now  comes  a  stout  volume  in  which  the  entire  contents  of 
these  twenty-five  volumes,  from  the  signed  leading  articles  and 
reviews  down  to  the  smalle.st  editorial  notes,  are  carefully 
indexed  under  authors  and  subjects.  Not  only  are  all  the 
imjxirtant  articles  indexed  in  the  usual  manner  which  the  term 
implies,  hut  in  many  cases  im|)ortant  paragraphs  have  been 
given  separate  entry,  and  every  signed  article,  other  than  a 
formal  hook  review,  is  analyzed  .so  minutely,  paragraph  by 
paragra])h,  almost  page  by  page,  as  to  i)resent  a  real  synopsis 
of  its  contents.  Thus  G.  B.  Hoisted — The  teaching  of  geom¬ 
etry  is  entered  of  course  under  the  author’s  name  and  again 
under  the  heading  Geometry,  where  the  subject  entry  fills  an 
entire  half  column,  and  twenty-four  additional  analytic  tojiical 
headings  summarize  the  contents  of  the  article  so  thoroly  that  a 
u.ser  is  at  once  informed  as  to  its  nature  and  scope  and  can 
decide  whether  it  will  .serve  his  purix)se  without  reference  to 
the  article  itself. 

This  minute  analysis  of  articles,  after  the  manner  of  only  the 
very  best  honk  indexes,  is  a  new  and  welcome  feature  in  the 
indexing  of  periodicals.  The  combined  single  indexes  in  each 
of  the  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Educationai.  Review  fill 
about  eighty  pages,  while  the  jiresent  index  fills  218  pages; 
these  figures  show  how  thoro  and  detailed  the  work  has  been. 
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The  excellences  of  a  good  index  minister  to  the  user  of  it  so 
unobtrusively;  they  save  time  for  him  which  he  does  not  know 
would  have  been  lost  had  his  tool  been  clumsier;  they  are  so 
generally  unperceived  and  unnamahle  by  the  layman,  that  the 
tinished  and  careful  technical  work  that  distinguishes  the  index 
nncler  review  will  hear  mention  in  detail. 

The  analytic  feature  has  already  been  noticed.  The  noting 
of  inclusive  paging  .shows  to  ju.st  how  much  of  an  article  the 
reference  will  lead.  The  arrangement  with  two  columns  to 
the  jxige;  the  immunity  from  typographical  faults;  the  liberal 
spacing  which  begins  each  item  on  a  new  line;  the  use  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  types  for  volume  number,  author,  subject,  and 
hook-review  entries;  the  prominent  indention  of  the  first  word 
(jf  each  entry,  and  the  .scrupulous  care  with  which  full  fore¬ 
names  are  given  in  all  author  entries  (this  last  feature  alone 
must  have  cost  more  time  and  ])ains  than  its  rather  doubtful, 
addition  to  the  utility  of  the  inclex  would  seem  to  justify)  are 
all  points  which  mark  the  compiler,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson,  the 
head  reference  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  as  an  expert 
in  such  work. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  suggest  any  possible  short-comings 
were  it  not  that  this  inde.x  is  gocjd  enough  to  serve  for  an 
admirable  model  for  others,  and  a  word  or  two  here  may  help 
to  make  them  even  l)etter. 

The  present  reviewer  would  have  provided  more  cross-refer- 
erences.  To  illustrate:  in  hioking  up  the  subject  of  Degrees, 
material  is  referred  to  under  the  following  headings:  Bac¬ 
calaureate  degree;  bachelor  of  arts  degree;  degrees;  doctor’s 
degrees;  honorary  degrees;  honorary  medical  degrees;  Oxford 
D.  A.  degree  and  ])( ).ssibly  others  which  have  not  been  thought  of. 
Either  all  this  material  should  have  been  grouped  under  the 
one  heading  Degrees  with  references  from  the  others,  or  the 
various  headings  used  should  have  been  bound  together  by  such 
a  number  of  cro.ss-reference.s  that  all  the  material  on  Degrees 
would  readily  reveal  itself  to  the  searcher  under  that  caption. 

This  index  will  increase  the  reference  value  of  any  set  or 
])artial  set  of  the  Educational  Review  manifold,  and  will  be 
valualde  also  to  all  .serious  students  of,  or  writers  on,  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  as  a  significant  contribution  to  the  bibliography 
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of  tlie  whole  raii^e  of  educational  subjects;  a  reference  tool 
which  should  always  be  at  hand. 

J.  1.  W'YER 

The  U.n'iversi  i'Y  of  Nedkaska  I.iiiraky 


The  leading  facts  of  French  history. — Hy  D.  II.  Monkio.meky.  lioston: 
(iinn  &  Co.,  1903.  pp.  328.  $1.12. 

The  immense  vogue  which  this  series  of  l.cading  facts  of 
history  has  enjoyed  is  due  not  .so  much  to  the  directness 
of  the  narrative,  as  to  the  method  of  copious  omission  hy 
which  the  story  of  a  nation  is  traced  in  hold  relief  and  the 
young  student  is  not  troubled  with  all  the  intricacies  which 
underlie  the  clear-cut  exterior.  This  is  a  policy  which  is 
justified  hy  more  than  its  success.  It  is  really  the  only 
resource  left  for  a  historian  who  would  tell  a  great  story  in  a 
short  compass  and  not  have  it  dry  as  dust.  Dry  or  dull  the 
present  book  certainly  is  not.  It  is  interesting  without  being 
merely  a  story-lx)ok,  and  the  romantic  side  of  it  is  none  the 
less  genuine  becau.se  leased  solidly  on  fact. 

lUit  when  we  turn  to  the  scholarly  make  up  of  this  revisecl 
edition,  our  judgment  must  be  less  favorable.  It  is  true  that 
it  shows  traces  of  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  incorporate  in 
it  the  results  of  recent  scholarship.  For  example,  the  legend 
of  the  universal  fear  of  the  year  one  thousand  is  at  least 
partially  put  aside.  But  the  main  authorities  upon  which  the 
author  relied  are  now  none  too  safe  guides,  however  august 
their  names  may  sound  to  the  layman.  Guizot  and  iSIartin  are 
no  longer  undisputed  masters  in  h'rench  history.  'I'he  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  mention  of  Lavisse’s  monumental  llisto'ire  dc 
France  s1k)ws  at  once  that  the  earlier  ])art  of  our  story  rests 
on  insecure  basis.  The  same  is  true  when  we  turn  to  the 
revolutionary  period.  The  narrative  is  clear  enough,  but 
shows  no  traces  of  that  clarifying  ])roce.ss  which  has.  in  our 
f)wn  day.  shown  us  the  meaning  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
logic  of  events.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  both  teacher  and  pupils 
to  have  the  Reign  of  Terror  brought  out  as  the  point  of  interest 
in  that  great  movement  which  had  before  that  incidental  dis¬ 
turbance  overthrown  the  feudal  system  and  introduced  the 
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new  social  regime  of  equality.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  in 
the  most  intense  form  followed  during  the  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  that  was  all.  The  whole  conception  of  the  greatest 
event  in  French  history,  as  outlined  on  page  236,  is  wrong. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  Shailer  Mathews’s  little  book 
The  French  revolution,  and  to  such  standard  works  as  those 
of  Gomel,  Sorel,  Aulard,  etc. 

There  are  other  elements  of  weakness  which  might  be 
pointed  out, — such  as  the  almost  meaningless  list  of  authors  on 
page  302,  instead  of  some  characterization  of  the  great  literary 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  lack  of  true 
proportion  in  giving  the  creation  of  moder,n  France  under 
Napoleon  a  half  page,  and  the  story  of  his  wars,  thirty-five 
pages.  But  as  for  this  latter  defect,  who  can  help  it?  We 
are  still  too  close  to  that  great  age  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
its  external  movement,  however  transient.  What  would 
Napoleon  mean  to  our  boys  and  girls  if  he  were  presented  as 
he  himself  desired  he  should  go  down  in  history, — not  merely 
the  destructive  warrior,  but  the  great  creative  statesman? 

The  popular  ciualities  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  book  will  insure 
its  wide  acceptance,  but  it  should  be  sui)erseded  before  long. 

J.  T.  Shot  WELL 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig  has  recently  contributed  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  interesting  summary  of  some 
developments  in  connection  with  secondary 
education  in  Germany  to  School,  the  new  English  educational 
periodical : 

“  The  most  important  event  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of 
German  education  is  undoubtedly  the  Emjjeror’s  decree  order¬ 
ing  the  equalization  of  all  the  nine-class  Higher  Schools  ^  with 
regard  to  the  academic  studies  at  universities  and  colleges  for 
some  special  branch  of  study,  such  as  technological  institutes, 
schools  of  mines,  of  forestry,  of  agriculture,  of  veterinary 
medicine.  That  e(|ualization  has  l)een  effected  not  by  the 
Emperor  as  such,  hut  by  the  Emi)eror  as  King  of  Prussia.  It 
is,  moreover,  not  a  decree  for  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire 
— the  Education  Department  is  not  an  imperial  department, 
either  as  regards  elementary  or  secondary  schools — but  it  is  a 
decree  for  Prussia  only.  Prussia,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
exemplary  organization  of  her  secondary  public  instruction  so 
far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  exercises  an  enormous  in¬ 
fluence  in  Germany;  and,  moreover,  the  great  advantages  of 
the  equalization  of  the  nine-class  schools,  both  for  individuals 
and  the  community  at  large,  insure  that  sooner  or  later  the 
remaining  German  States  will  follow  suit.  Indeed,  this  has, 
to  some  extent,  already  happened. 

“  There  are  now  in  the  German  Empir  ;  the  following  kinds 
of  nine-class  Higher  Schools : 

“  ( I )  The  Classical  Gymnasium,  called  simply  Gymnasium, 
with  the  two  classical  languages  and  one  modem  language, 
generally  French,  but  in  certain  special  cases  English. 

“  (2)  The  Real-Gymnasium,  with  one  classical  language, 
Latin,  and  two  modern  languages,  French  and  English. 


’  There  are  also  six-class  Higher  Schools,  but  they  are  not  dealt  with  here. 
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“  (3)  The  Oher-Realschule,  witliout  classical  languages, 
but  with  the  two  above-named  modern  languages. 

“  There  are  Gymnasia  and  Real-Gymnasia  in  every  German 
State,  but  the  Ober-Realschulen  are  wanting,  for  instance,  in 
Saxony. 

“  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gymnasium  has  always 
been  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  strength  of  the  Ober- 
Realschule  resides  in  its  employment  of  exclusively  modern 
means  of  culture,  d'he  Realschule  aims  at  an  educational 
ideal  in  which  both  ancient  and  modern  elements  are 
represented.  That  a  similar  ethical  basis  is  common  to  all 
three  types  of  schools  may  be  seen  in  the  study  of  religion, 
German,  and  history.  But  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
three  types  of  schools  outweigh  that  common  basis.  Hitherto 
only  the  education  offered  l)y  the  Gymnasium  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  comi)lete.  The  right  to  certain  particular  university 
courses  of  study  was  granted  grudgingly,  and  almost  as  if 
under  compulsion,  to  the  Real-Gymnasium.  For  a  long  time 
the  Oher-Realschule  was  treated  from  a  step-motherly  point 
of  view,  even  the  right  to  a  university  course  in  the  science  of 
Iniilding  was  withheld  from  it,  altho  we  should  scarcely  look 
to  find  suitable  preparation  for  a  future  master-builder  in  the 
curriculum  offered  by  an  Ober-Realschule.  Thus  the  Im- 
])erial  decree  for  the  ecpialization  in  value  of  all  three  kinds  of 
])reparation  for  academic  studies  has  caused  a  radical  change. 
\\  hereas  formerly,  after  gaining  his  full  certificate  at  a  Real- 
Gymnasium  or  an  Ober-Realschule,  a  young  man  could  not 
take  up  the  study  of  law,  now  if  he  comes  from  an  Ober- 
Realschule  where  he  would  not  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  from  a  Real-Gymnasium  where  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
made  .sufficient  progress  in  Latin,  he  is  allowed  to  matriculate 
at  th.e  university.  Neither  would  anyone  coming  from  a 
Gymnasium  and  wishing  perhaps  to  study  building-technics 
be  refused.  But  if  he  had  matriculated,  he  would 
naturally  seize  the  opportunity  of  supplying  deficiencies  in 
those  studies  rerpiired  for  the  comprehension  of  lectures  on 
the  subject,  studies  which  had  not  been  possible  at  school,  but 
which,  adapted  to  the  age  and  to  the  future  vocation  of  the 
student,  are  yet  within  the  scope  of  an  academic  course  of 
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study.  That  such  a  necessity,  at  least  for  students  leaving 
the  German  Real-Gymnasium  and  the  Prussian  Ober-Real- 
schule,  is  now  recognized  in  regard  to  the  study  of  law,  med¬ 
icine,  and  certain  divisions  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  is  due 
to  the  Prussian  ^linister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  in  a  decree 
to  the  deans  of  the  juristic  faculties  devised  the  necessary 
regulations.  By  conscientiously  following  those  regulations 
the  student  can  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  his  preparation. 

“  The  economic  importance  of  this  equalization  should  not 
be  underrated.  In  that  connection  the  following  points  of  view 
should  be  considered : 

“  ( I )  The  equalization  widens  the  possibilities  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  calling  which  presupposes  academic  studies. 
As  things  are  now,  a  young  man  with  the  preparation  afforded 
by  an  Ober-Realschule  can  study  theology  or  classics  without 
being  obliged  to  pass  a  supplementary  examination.  Formerly 
he  had  to  prove  that  he  had  in  some  way  made  up  for  the 
Gymnasium  course  of  study.  Now  anyone  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  in  any  nine-class  Higher  School  can  pass 
on  to  any  academic  course  of  study  he  prefers. 

“  (2)  The  similarity  of  education  of  all  higher  ranks  is 
preserved,  since  it  is  only  in  the  older  Higher  Schools  that  the 
so-called  ethical  studies — religion,  German,  history — are 
placed  correspondingly  in  importance  in  the  forefront,  and  are 
made  the  means  for  the  concentration  of  the  student’s 
personality. 

“  (3)  It  can  only  form  a  vivifying  influence  on  the  special 
studies, — such  mathematics,  natural  science,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  drawing,  of  the  Ober-Realschulen  and  the  Real- 
schulen  if  their  educative  value  is  recognized  as  equal  with 
that  of  the  special  Gymnasium  course  of  studies.  If  the 
Emperor  procures  light  and  air  for  this  purely  modern  educa¬ 
tional  ideal,  he  has  our  entire  sympathy.  At  the  same  time, 
with  an  impartial  mind,  he  regards  the  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  actual  life,  and  recognizes  how  greatly  those  modern 
studies  have  furthered  the  German  nation  in  its  justifiable 
efforts  to  learn  to  become  a  world-ruling  power  in  technics, 
industry,  and  commerce. 

“  (4)  Not  a  less  advantage  is  it  that  parents  who  destine  a 
son  to  a  special  course  of  study  can  now  keep  him  longer  at 
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home.  lli.s  parents  need  not  now  send  him  away  because  no 
Higher  School  exists  in  their  native  town  where  the  special 
instruction  that  they  desire  for  him  can  he  obtained.  In 
future,  every  Higher  School  can  he  utilized  for  preparation  for 
any  profession,  since  any  deficiency  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  is  supplemented  liy  siwcial  ’ assistance,  d'hat  the  boys 
can  he  kept  longer  at  home  has,  too,  a  very  great  social  im¬ 
portance.  A  son's  feelings  of  respect  for  his  parents  will  be 
deei)ened,  and  under  his  parents'  eyes  the  young  man  is  pre¬ 
set  ed  from  many  dangerous  temptations.  W  hat  a  parent 
feels  when  he  sends  his  son  out  into  the  world  we  know ;  with 
what  feelings  after  years  of  absence  he  is  received  hack  we 
do  not  know. 

"(5)  h'ven  the  Oymnasium  may  he  .satisfied  with  the 
eipialization  of  all  the  Higher  Schools,  because  thereby  the 
odium  is  taken  from  it  that  it  is  a  ])rivileged  .school.  It  can 
now  for  the  first  time  show  what  it  can  accomplish  when  it  has 
to  enter  the  lists  on  ecpial  terms  with  all  the  Higher  Schools. 

“  'I'lius  it  is  clear  that  this  important  educational  measure  of 
the  equalization  of  all  nine-class  Higher  Schools  presents  new 
views  in  many  directions,  views  that  may  not  be  wholly  in¬ 
significant  for  Germany's  neighbors.” 


Are  there  Too  ^  representative  committee  of  the  IMale 
Many  Women  Teachers'  Association  of  Xew  York  City  has 
Teachers?  recently  issued  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 

subject  of  the  excess  of  women  teachers  in  the  .schools.  The 
document  contains  the  following  paragraphs  : 

i.  .\t  the  i)resent  time  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
United  States  leave  school  without  ever  coming  in  contact  with 
a  single  male  teacher. 

In  the  large  cities,  taken  altogether,  the  percentage  is  much 
higher. 


2.  There  are  fewer  male  teachers  in  the  L’nited  States  to-day 
than  in  1880,  while  the  number  of  women  teachers  has 
doubled. 

In  1880,  there  were  122.795  teachers  and  163,000  fe¬ 
male  teachers;  in  1902.  there  were  122,392  male,  and  317,000 
female  teachers. 
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In  1880,  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
were  men;  in  1890.  33  per  cent.;  and,  in  1900,  less  than  28 
l)er  cent. 

In  1880,  in  Massachusetts.  13  per  cent,  were  men;  in  1890, 
9  per  cent. ;  and  at  present  8  per  cent. 

3.  The  elementary  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  our  country 
are  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  women  teachers.  The 
few  men  that  are  in  the  elementary  schools  are  largely  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  work.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  cities  of  this 
country,  the  reports  show  that  93  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
female. 

The  statistics  for  the  elementary  schools  show  that  97  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  are  females,  or  there  are  3  men  teachers 
out  of  every  too  teachers. 

Again,  there  are  1500  children  in  the  elementary  schools  to 
one  male  teacher. 

In  Xew  York  City,  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  hoys  in  the  public 
schools  are  taught  hy  women. 

4.  I-'ormerly  women  were  einjiloyed  as  teachers  because  such 
a  practice  was  deemed  expedient. 

Men  were  then  considered  the  ideal  teachers. 

While  this  ideal  has  largely  ])assed  away  among  administra¬ 
tive  agents,  and  the  tendency  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  to  place 
all  the  agencies  of  education  in  woman’s  hands  as  her  particular 
function,  yet  we  have  found,  as  teachers,  that  parents  decidedly 
prefer  men  teachers. 

5.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  schools  has 
been  a  most  rapid  change,  and  unprecedented  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  w'orld.  It  has  had  as  yet  scarcely  the  sanction 
of  a  generation. 

6.  Further,  not  only  do  we  find  that  women  are  employed  in 
elementary  schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  practically  exclude 
men,  hut  also  that  their  employment  in  secondary  and  higher 
institutions  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  colleges  of  our  country  where  25  years  ago  all 
teachers,  were  men,  over  10  per  cent,  of  their  faculties  are  now 
women. 

In  the  high  schools  of  New  York  State,  for  instance,  there 
are  two  female  teachers  to  one  male  teacher. 

7.  .Along  with  the  feminization  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
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country,  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  feminization  of  the 
students  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  and  colleges  has 
taken  place. 

In  many  colleges,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no 
women  now  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  women.  In 
coeducational  institutions,  women  students  have  increased 
from  51  per  cent.,  in  1880,  to  71  per  cent,  in  1900. 

Ill  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country  there  are  three 
girls  to  two  boys,  or  100,000  more  girls  than  boys,  and  this 
divergence  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  Xew  York  City,  there  are  four  high  school  girls  to  three 
boys;  in  Chicago,  two  girls  to  one  boy;  in  Philadelphia,  four 
girls  to  one  boy,  and  surely  Philadelphia  presents  the  most 
anomalous  situation  in  the  educational  history  of  the  world. 

It  has  a  Commercial  High  School,  devoted  to  specific  prep¬ 
aration  for  business  pursuits,  filled  with  1500  girls,  and  not  a 
single  boy.  (See  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education.) 

The  conditions  as  stated  above  have  led  us  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  in  support  of  recommendations  which 
we  have  appended  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT 

'I'he  ultimate  standards  by  which  we  must  determine  the 
efficiency  for  good  or  evil  of  a  national  policy  of  employing 
women  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  men,  must  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  human  society. 

These  three  social  notions  at  least  demand  attention. 

I.  The  family  ideal. — It  is  almost  commonplace  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  family  is  the  fundamental  institution  of  society. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  its  preservation  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  society  or  the  state. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ever  lessening 
regard  of  educated  people  for  the  family  ideal  should  be  viewed 
with  alarm. 

Statistics  show  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  country  now  ever  marry,  and  this  proportion 
i’s  constantly  being  lowered. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  so  large  a  body  of  unmarried  women  teachers  may 
be.  along  with  the  other  public  employment  of  women,  one  of 
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the  agencies  which  is  diminishing  tlie  extent,  power,  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  tlie  home. 

2.  Physiological  limitation. — The  pursuance  by  a  large 
class  of  women  of  a  regular,  systematic,  and  arduous  public 
employment,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  limitations  of 
man,  certainly  provokes  the  (juery ;  Are  women  able  to  continue 
such  a  work  without  serious  loss  to  their  physical  well-being? 
They  may  endure  the  strain,  but  are  there  not  signs  that  their 
greatest  and  best  physical  powers  are  being  broken  ? 

3.  Proper  function. — W'e  l)eg  to  suggest  that  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  indicates  a  differentiation 
of  vocation.  The  necessity  of  a  home  surely  shows  us  the  true 
function  of  man  and  wijinan  in  the  formation  and  support  of 
that  home.  We  are.  therefore,  led  to  question  the  public 
policy  of  continuing  and  extending  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  the 
employment  of  women,  which  positively  prohibits  them,  while 
participants  in  that  em])loyment.  from  undertaking  their  more 
natural  place  iu  the  world's  work. 

i:i)l.’C.\TK)X.\I.  ASPECT 

We  ask  in  this  connection  a  comparative  view  of  the  relative 
merits  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  of  boys  above  the  age  of 
ten  years. 

d'his  comparison  must  be  based  upon  the  judgments  of  the 
true,  lasting  educational  results  of  men  and  women  as  teachers. 

1.  Men  teachers  are  necessary  as  ideals  for  boys. — Imitation 
is  surely  a  paramount  force  in  education.  The  boy  imitates 
not  only  what  he  sees  and  hears,  but  also  the  inner  soul  and 
motives  that  direct  action  in  his  ideal. 

If  it  is  granted  that  a  boy  should,  during  his  school  life, 
gain,  above  all  true,  sterling,  manly  character,  then  we  aver 
that  he  must  come  under  the  immediate  control  of  its  only 
embodiment — a  just,  capable,  and  devoted  man. 

2.  A  boy  needs  forceful,  manly  control. — He  should  learn 
the  grip  and  control  of  a  man.  If  he  is  to  become  a  manly 
man,  he  should  hardly  be  deprived  of  the  daily  contact  of  a 
virile  man.  He  also  needs  the  strength  of  a  man  to  control 
and  direct  his  strong,  lx)yish  proclivities. 

3.  Men  are  less  mechanical  in  instruction  and  discipline  than 
women. — Women  seem  to  l)e  amenable  to  the  workings  of  a 
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threat  machine  wliere  initiative  and  motive  are  liable  to  Ije  want- 
in<4  on  the  ])art  of  the  teachers. 

riiey  prefer  to  follow,  and  are  willin<i;  t(j  do  without  know- 
injr  any  reason  for  such  action. 

4.  Women  feminize  the  course  of  study. — The  curriculum 
taught  by  a  woman  will  most  naturally  receive  a  feminine  in- 
ter])retation.  The  material  is  selected  primarily  for  its  value 
in  ])reparinf^  hoys  for  self-sup|)ort.  The  constant  tendency  is 
to  overvalue  the  .softer  and  more  showy  arts  at  the  ex])ense  of 
the  hard  essentials. 

5.  Women  feminize  the  methods  of  teachinjf. — 'I'he  woman 
intluences  the  lx)y  thru  a  i)ersonal  motive  altojijether.  The 
sentimental  question  ever  is.  “  Xow  won't  you  perform  this 
task  for  me?  "  Tl^‘  hoy’s  feelinj^s  are  used  as  a  constant  and 
immediate  lever  for  all  action.  The  man  never  appeals  to  a 
hoy  in  this  way,  hut  rather  thru  the  notions  of  ri^ht  and  justice. 
‘‘  \’ou  .should  do  s(j  and  .so  because  it  is  ris^ht  or  more 
beneficial." 

6.  'I'he  immediate  intellectual  test  of  work  is  not  the  true 
test. — 'I'he  true  test  of  educational  efficiency  is  what  the  hoy  is, 
and  does  as  a  man.  Xo  life  successes  have  ever  in  one  whit 
jiroven  that  the  ])upil  who  could  best  perform  a  few  sums  or 
spell  the  most  correctly  was  thru  this  ability  any  more  likely 
to  win  the  plaudits  of  his  race. 


.\I).\I  INISTK.\TIVK  ASPECT 

In  the  administration  of  the  elementary  schotds  the  most 
universal  em])loyment  of  women  teachers  has  brought  ah<mt 
many  anomalous  conditions. 

1.  Excessive  and  inexperienced  supervision. — On  account 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching’  force,  exces¬ 
sive  sui)ervision  has  been  necessitated  in  many  <jf  our  large 
cities. 

Again  thousands  of  supervisors  are  now  directing  the  work 
of  education  who  have  taught  very  little  in  the  schools,  or  not 
at  all.  What  would  you  think  of  a  judge  who  had  never  plead 
a  case? 

2.  'fhe  marriage  of  women  teachers  has  l)een  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  of  inefficiency. 

'I'he  work  of  woman  is  being  constantly  ruptured  just  when 
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it  lias  become  of  most  service,  because  it  must  cease  witli  her 
marriaj^’e. 

3.  Teacliing  has  been  used  as  a  temporary  employment. — 
This  is  a  condition  most  unliealtliful  to  any  vocation,  and  it 
most  surely  keeps  the  standard  of  efficiency  at  a  low  ebb, 
especially  when  the  work  is  intentionally  undertaken  for  a 
short  period  only.  Every  jirofession  demands  first  of  all  life 
service. 

'I'lie  practice  of  entering  the  profession  and  leaving-  it  after 
a  short  period  has  made  teaching  the  most  unstable  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions  in  its  ])ersonnel.  Some  authorities  refuse  even  to 
place  the  calling  in  the  category  of  jirofessions. 

Some  will  urge,  however,  that  men.  too,  leave  the  profession 
of  teaching.  True,  hut  men  have  left  the  profession  for  a 
very  different  reason  than  women. 

W  oman  has  left  the  profession  when  nature  has  called  her  to 
make  a  home,  and  she  must  ever  leave  it  for  the  same  rea.son. 

Men  has  left  the  ])rofession  because  : 

1.  The  remuneration  offered  failed  t(j  place  it  in  econcjinic 
competition  with  other  professions. 

'file  average  wage  of  a  male  school  teacher  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  $50  per  month  or  about  .S430  ])er  year. 

2.  The  ])rofession  has  become  .so  feminized  that  men  have 
felt  a  loss  of  social  standing  while  engaged  as  teachers. 

3.  The  custom  has  long  allowed  the  work  of  teaching  to  he 
u.sed  as  a  “  stepping-stone,’’  and  has  actually  invited  just  such 
trilling  on  the  part  of  all. 

4.  Penurious  ex])enditure  has  been  called  econf)my. — Wo¬ 
men  have  been  employed  in  many  places  for  a  mere  pittance. 
The  average  salary  of  a  woman  teacher  in  the  United  States  is 
$39  ])er  month,  or  about  $350  per  year.  The  pe(4de  have  been 
taught  a  wrong  .stanclard  of  expenditure  for  so  great  a  jnihlic 
work.  They  have  objected  to  men  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
and  have  ])ersistently  asked,  Why  ])ay  men  more  for  the 
same  work  ?  ”  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  woman  is 
not  doing,  or  cannot  do,  the  same  work.  She  works  as  a 
woman,  and  after  all  cannot  fpiite  undo  her  true,  womanly  self. 

Phe  man,  as  a  man,  is  bringing  into  the  hoy’s  life  what  no 
woman  can  bring. 
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lie  is  inculcating’  qualities  for  the  want  of  which,  we  fear, 
the  boy  would  go  out  from  school  carrying  a  lifelong  blight. 

This  loss  is  not  measured  wholly  in  the  boy’s  ability  to 
iterate  multiplication  tables,  but  rather  in  the  self-reliance, 
courage,  and  high  purpose  of  a  manly  character. 

5.  Education  is  given  over  to  a  class. — It  is  always  danger¬ 
ous  to  give  over  the  education  designed  for  all  classes  to  the 
exclusive  direction  of  one  class. 

6.  Injudicious  and  ineffective  use  of  public  funds. — The 
support  of  normal  schools  at  so  great  an  expense  should  cer¬ 
tainly  contemplate  the  preparing  of  teachers  who  use  the 
assistance  of  the  state  for  life  service  rather  than  for  a  brief 
period. 

W'e  could  hardly  close  this  report  without  calling  attention 
to  the  recent  statement  of  ^Ir.  Alfred  Mosely,  who  averred 
after  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  that  one  of  the' 
greatest  faults  in  the  American  school  system  was  its  dearth  of 
male  teachers. 

The  very  recent  utterance  of  the  Hon.  Leslie  i\I.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  significant. 

"  The  boy  never  sees  much  of  his  father.  All  he  sees  are 
other  boys  and  some  most  excellent  women  teachers.  But  you 
cannot  rear  a  man  without  bringing  the  boy  in  contact  with  a 
man,  just  as  true  as  the  world.” 

W'e  desire,  also,  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  most  praiseworthy 
effort  and  faithfulness  of  our  admirable  associates,  our  women 
teachers. 

They  have  given  all  that  they  could  to  the  work  as  women 
and  it  has  been  a  noble  service.  They  may  be  employed  as 
teachers  of  girls  and  young  boys.  Our  contention  is,  however, 
that  it  is  far  better  for  women,  for  boys,  and  for  the  schools  as 
a  whole,  that  fewer  women  be  employed  as  teachers. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  all  normal  Ixiys,  upon  entering  their  tenth  year  of 
life,  should  be,  during  their  attendance  at  school,  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  man  teacher. 

2.  That  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  schools  of  our 
country,  and  especially  of  the  great  cities,  be  urged  to  adopt  a 
policy  to  employ  only  male  teachers  for  boys  above  the  age  of 
ten  vears. 
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3.  That  fair,  graded  salaries,  tenure  of  office,  and  pensions 
be  put  in  force  to  the  end  that  able  men  may  be  attracted  to  the 
work  of  teaching  as  a  life  profession. 

4.  And  especially  do  we  urge  that  in  New  York  City  steps  be 
taken  to  extend  the  policy  of  employing  men  teachers  until 
all  boys  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
taught  by  male  teachers. 


Commissioner  Commissioner  Draper  organized  his  office  at 
Drap^er’s  Good  Albany  on  May  i.  His  appointments  to  the 
higher  positions  in  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  were  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Regents,  and  they  are  so 
exceptional  as  to  merit  a  word  of  comment.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
Commissioner  Draper  planned  three  administrative  divisions, 
(i)  higher  and  professional  education,  (2)  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  elementary  education,  including  normal  schools, 
teachers’  training  classes,  and  teachers’  institutes.  T<>  the 
headships  of  these  divisions,  respectively,  Commissioner  Draper 
called  Howard  J.  Rogers,  now  Director  of  Education  and 
Social  Economy  and  of  Congresses  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis;  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  now  principal  of 
the  Morris  High  School  in  New  York  City;  and  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  now  principal  of  the  New  York  City  Training 
School.  If  there  are  three  better  qualified  or  more  competent 
men  for  these  posts  to  be  found  in  the  whole  United  States,  we 
should  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  it.  Each  one  of  the  three  is 
a  trained  educational  administrator  of  wide  experience  and  un¬ 
qualified  success.  Together  with  Commissioner  Draper  him¬ 
self  they  constitute  a  group  of  which  the  Empire  State  may 
well  be  proud. 


Education  and 
the  Suffrage 


Among  the  noteworthy  speeches  made  at  the 
Birmingham  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Education  in  the  South  was  one  by  Bishop 
Galloway  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South.  Bishop 
Galloway  is  himself  a  ’Mississippian,  and  an  exceptionally  elo¬ 
quent  and  forceful  speaker.  In  laying  down  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  relative  to  the  social  problem  in  the  Southern 
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States,  liisliup  (ialloway  is  quoted  as  making  the  following 
statement : 

“  The  jjolitical  ]x)wer  of  this  section  will  remain  in  present 
hands.  1  lere,  as  elsewhere,  intelligence  and  wealth  will  and 
should  control  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs.” 

This  is  an  important  declaration  and  should  not  he  lightly 
])assed  over.  If  the  speaker  weighed  carefully  his  words,  he 
meant  to  say  that  the  ])rivilege  of  suffrage  in  a  democracy 
should  not  he  offered  without  restriction  to  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  hut  that  an  additional  (|ualification, 
either  of  education  or  of  ])ropertv-holding.  should  he  <le- 
manded.  This  was  unc|uestionahly  the  view'  of  the  leading 
s])irits  among  those  who  founded  the  American  nation,  and  the 
strongest  ]X)ssihle  arguments  can  he  adduced  in  its  favor.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  he  ai)parent  that  the  tendency  of  the 
])ast  century  has  keen  to  break  down  these  limitations  upon  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  where  they  have  existed.  The  educational 
or  j)ro])erty-holding  (|ualifications  that  are  now  insisted  upon 
hy  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  extremely  slight,  and 
in  effect  little  more  than  nominal.  l*erha])s  it  will  some  day 
come  to  he  a])parenl  that  there  is  a  curious  contradiction 
hetween  the  action  of  a  free  government  in  maintaining  tax- 
supported  scluK)ls  for  children  of  every  sort  and  kind  and 
spending  jtuhlic  money  lavishly  thereon,  and  the  action  of  the 
same  government  in  making  no  direct  use  of  these  schools 
or  of  their  intluence  when  framing  regulations  relative  to  the 
suffrage.  Where  free  public  schools  e.xist.  it  would  be  of 
immense  advantage.  Ix^th  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the 
standard  of  citizenshi]).  if  the  ])rivilege  of  suffrage  were  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  could  produce,  as  in  France,  a  certificate  of 
ha\  ing  attended  the  elementary  schools  for  a  minimum  ])eriod 
of  time,  and  of  having  advanced  to  a  certain  ixiint  therein,  or 
who  could  produce  evidence  of  an  equivalent  training  else¬ 
where.  Perhaps  we  shall  one  day  come  to  a  point  where  such 
a  relationship  hetween  tax-su])])orted  schools  and  the  privilege 
of  suffrage  can  and  will  he  established. 

In  one  res]>ect  Pi.shop  Galloway’s  declaration  contains  a 
plain  contradiction.  lie  says  that  the  political  power  of  the 
Southern  States  w'ill  remain  in  present  hands.  It  is  at  present 
in  white  hands  exclusively.  He  adds  that  intelligence  and 
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wealth  will  and  should  control  administration  and  g'overn-  | 

mental  affairs.  But  it  may  he  observed,  the  test  of  intelligence  < 

and  wealth,  if  applied  ecpiitahly,  would  not  keep  the  political  ' 

l>)wer  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  present  hands,  without  ex-  1 

ception,  by  any  means.  Every  year  sees  an  increasing  number  i 

of  colored  men  who  could  fpialify  under  any  reasonable  educa-  ' 

tional  or  property-holding  test.  Unless  colored  iiersons  are  | 

to  he  excluded  from  the  jjrivilege  of  suffrage  without  any  i 

regard  to  their  intellgence  or  the  amount  of  their  i)roperty,  j 

some  other  ])rinciple  than  that  mentioned  by  Bishop  Galloway 
must  he  laid  down  to  accomi)lish  it. 

“  Gove  of  Denver  ”  has  been  a  familiar  educational  and  par-  ; 

liamentary  ai)pellation  for  a  generation.  Each  name  has  at  ' 

once  suggested  the  other  to,  literally,  thousands  of  sui)erin-  ' 

tendents,  ])rincipals,  and  teachers.  Xow  it  is  announced  that,  1 

after  thirty  years  of  service  as  superintendent  of  the  .sc1kk)1s  of  • 

Denver,  Aaron  Gove  is  to  retire  because  he  is  harassed  and  tor-  • 

mented  by  a  hostile  element  in  the  local  board  of  education. 

-Mr.  Gove’s  withdrawal  will  mean  for  him  the  breaking  of  many  ^ 

and  closely  knit  ties,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  will  be  '  >, 

a  serious  misfortune  for  Denveralso.  Mr.  Gove  is  a  past  master  j 

in  the  art  of  school  supervision  and  administration,  and  knows 
intimately  every  detail, of  his  professional  business.  He  has 
made  the  Denver  .schools  pre-eminent,  and  has  contributed  I 

largely  to  giving  the  city  an  enviable  reputation.  He  has  ;  , 

never  been  stampeded  by  the  ‘‘  isms  ”  that  have  rapidly  sue-  ; 

ceeded  each  other  among  American  schoolmen  for  a  quarter  i 

of  a  centur}'  past.  He  has  been  a  national  leader  among  his 
colleagues,  and  they  have  honored  him  in  many  ways  in  j 

testimony  of  their  appreciation.  His  terse,  vigorous  speech  ! 

and  his  hard  common  .sense  have  saved  not  a  few  difficult  sit-  , 

uatiems,  and  loosened  not  a  few  hard  knots. 

We  greatly  regret  that  it  is  no  longer  to  he  “  Gove  of 
Denver,”  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is 
with  Denver. 

By  the  death  of  Octave  Greard  on  April  25.  France  lo.st  li 

one  of  her  most  distinguished  and  scholarly  educational  ll 
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leaders.  M.  Greard  died  with  startling-  suddenness  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  having  left  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
where  he  had  presided  as  usual  at  a  meeting  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  many  years  !M.  Greard  has  been  a  moving  force  in  the 
I'rench  educational  system.  His  speeches  and  writings  are 
numerous  and  influential,  and  his  four  volumes  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  France,  entitled.  Education  ct  Instruction,  are 
recognized  as  authoritative.  ]\I.  Greard  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm,  as  well  as  high  and  exact  scholarship.  In 
him  the  old  and  the  new  education  met  and  were  fused  into 
one  by  the  power  of  his  i>ersonality. 

!M.  Greard  was  a  member  of  two  academies,  vice-president 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  being  also  a 
member  of  the  council  of  that  distinguished  order.  In  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  no  detail  escaped  his  attention,  and  yet 
each  detail  was  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  a  controlling  funda¬ 
mental  principle.  This  ripe  scholar  and  rare  executive  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

'I'he  early  reports  that  come  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  educational  exhibit  is  exceedingly  well 
organized  and  very  instructive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  carefully  studied,  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  parents  from  all  over  the  land.  This  exhibit  will 
certainly  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by 
the  statements  made  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  public 
press,  that  the  elementary  teaching  of  to-day  is  artificial  and 
superficial  and  that  it  lacks  much  of  the  vigor,  definiteness, 
and  accuracy  of  the  old-fashioned  instruction.  The  contrary' 
is  the  case.  Children  of  to-day  spell  better,  cipher  better, 
write  better,  and  read  better  than  their  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  and  in  addition,  they  have  had  their  minds  opened  to 
ix)ints  of  view,  and  to  appreciations  of  art,  nature,  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  which  the  elder  generation,  as  a  whole,  was  foreign. 
Xothing  better  could  happen  to  the  schools  of  the  country  than 
to  have  the  St.  Louis  educational  exhibit  studied  in  minutest 
detail  by  their  niost  persistent  and  angry  critics. 


